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The Racycle crank hanger has from 
20 per cent to 30 per cent less pres- 
sure on the bearings than the hanger 
of any other bicycle on the market. 
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will be paid to the first person who 
can demonstrate that the above asser- 
tion is not a fact. No cycle consider- 
ed without the consent of the maker. 
All infringements barred. Address all 
communications to RACYCLE, 
MIDDLETOWN, 0. 

NEW YORK, WASHINGTON. D. C., 

106 Fulton, St. Thomas Circle . 
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THIS MEANS ALMOST 1-3 LESS PRESSURE ON 
THE BEARINGS. ETC. 


When you write please mention The Silent Worker 




The tubes are of the first quality steel, cold-drawn and 
weldless. The hubs and bearings are turned from a bar of 
solid tool steel and are hardened and ground by our own 
special processes and by special machinery designed for 
the purpose. The connections are all of forged or drawn 
steel. The joints are all re inforced with tapered tubular 
liners. Enameling and nickeling are the best. 

Men’s Wheels in 22, 24. 26 and 28 inch seat posts. 

Ladies’ Wheels in 20, 22 and 24 inch seat posts. (The 
Liberty Ladies' Wheel is peculiarly adapted to ladies on 
account of its low frame). 

BP" All sizes ready for quick delivery . Send for Cata- 
logue. 


There is but one Quality 
$ of LIBERTY BICYCLES 

Best 


Every Liberty is made in our own factory, under our 
own eyes — and we make nothing but Liberty Bicycles. 

We originate — not imitate — and conceive, experiment, 
test with utmost care, with the aid of experts in the art, 
and present to our patrons the perfect fruit of the ability, 
brains, ambition to excel, and energy of the best skilled 
mechanics in America. 


THE LIBERTY CYCLE CO 

4 Warren St., NEW YORK, 


The Liberty Bicycle 

Stands without a peer. 


F. L. Fuller, agent, 356 Hamilton Ave., T renton, N.J. | 

“None so good as the Liberty.” 


AMERICAS BEEfiSHHIIVE BOM. 
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12 MODELS I 


Singles 

and 

Tandems 
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BIG SALE 




of Fancy Bosom, Negli- 
gee and Onting Shirts 
at 15 to 25 per cent 
lower than asked at other 
stores. 

Wm. J. Wood 

Men’s Furnisher 

121 SO. BROAD STREET. 


Sterling Bicycle 

BI'ILT LIKE A WATCH 

When you ride a Sterling you 
will know why the STERLING costs 
$100. 

Wheels to Hire 

The Central Cycle Store 

131 So. Broad St. 


MERCER BICYCLES o 


1 1 8 N. Broad St. T renton, N. J. 

T3T The best place to buy your 

Hats and Caps 
Furnishing Goods 

IS at 

LOUIS COHEN 

6 - 8 South Broad Street, 
Trenton, N. J. 


J. E. Stevenson, 

President. 


James D. Haix, 

Treasurer. 


The J. E. Stevenson Co. 

,>ea - ur * ,M LEHIGH COAL, 
phone PEAT MOSS, FLOUR, 

590 FEED, HAY, STRAW, &c 

508-10-12 MULBERRY STREET, 
TRENTON, N. J. 

STOUT & CO’S 


cp Bread, Cakes and Pies have no 
^ Co equal, because the}- are made 
2 out of first class material. 


415 Market St. 



Bicycle Notes 

A hoad is’nt a road unless it’s “ gooc 


The State of Pennsylvania lias been allowed #40,000 
for bicycle paths this year, 


Talk of the dangers of bicycle riding ! More people 
travel with “ safety” nowadays than at any other period 
in the world’s history. 


If “the way of transgressors is hard ” 

(There are some quite unwilling to swallow it), 
Explain why so many regard 
It so easy a matter to follow it ? 

— L. A. W. Pulletin. 


Visit 


The lot of the German lady cyclist is not a happy one. 
Before she can ride in the streets she lias to give an ex- 
hibition of her skill, and prove her ability to the satis- 
faction of the police authorities. Having passed the 
test, she is served with an official document which de- 
clares her lo be the rightful owner of the bicycle. This 
document must he carried with her whenever she goes 
out riding, and produced when called upon by the 
police. No wonder German girls prefer any recreation 
to cycling ! — Loudon Gycliet. 


One price Clothiers 
Hatters and Furnishers 


A. Wolfson & Sons 

Proprietors 

115-117 S. Broad Street 

Cor Layafette 

Trenton. 


New Brunswick House 
328 - 330 Burnet St. 


“It all, I see, depends on nte,” 

Said the tire, “and I must 
Set up a pace that will win the race, 
And I ’ll do it, too, or bust!” 

— L. A. II’. Bulletin 


Buy Burt’s Shoes 


For wear and comfort 
they beat the world. 

hichlace lAiyrri r 
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All Run Down. 

“ I feel,” said the clock that had ceased to tick 
the victim of a bicycle collision.” “How it 
asked the watch. “ Run down.” 


His Turn Now. 

Hoax — " What! you buying a bicycle ? 
you detested them.” 

Joax — “So I do; but I’ve been run ov 
ough. Now I’m going to have my reveng 
delphia Iterord. 


OWEN H. LOCKE, 

22 N. Broad St 


Philo 


For the Highest Grade Bicycles 
at the Lowest Prices go to 


Bicycle appliances continue to multiply. Here are 
some seen at the New York Cycle Show : removable bar 
combination tandem ; novel tandem with elevated rear 
seat ; ball tire open ; inflating ball tire with pump ; ball 
tire ; detachable sprocket and two piece crank shaft ; 
non-splittable wood rim 
frame 

hub ; saddle clip ; an ad juste 
saddle 


Agents for Hoffman, Gold Crank 
Falcon and other grades of Bicycles. 


WHEELS TO RENT 


by the hour, day or week. 
Repairing promptly attended to, 


nou-puncturable tire; triplet 
chemical Are cycle ; chain adjuster ; disk bearing 

T wrench ; hygienic padded 
electric bicycle lamp. — Ex. 

What It Will Come To. 

itleinan, well known among cyclists us one who 
ic much for cycling, speaking recently in a 
prophetic vein, declared : 

“ We shall enter a tube, and ‘ Piff !’ we are in Chicago. 

“ Our children will fly. One of their favorite sports 
will be to flit about and drop stones on cyclists. 

“ All buildings will he entered from the top, and 
elevators will run down lo the ground floor. 

“ Masses of raw material will be thrown into one end 
of the ideal factory, and will come out of the other end 
high grade wheels at #50.” — Th, Waterbary Magazine. 

Hints for Young Cyclists. 

Don’t try to catcli the handle-bar with your teeth. 

Don't look around to sec if the hind wheel is following 

Don’t be surprised if the front wheel shows a disposi- 
tion to turn into a yard and lie down for a rest. 

Always fall on your rightshoulder, and do not let your 
ear strike the ground till a few seconds later. 

When you lose a pedal don’t get off and go back to 
look for it. It’s there on the machine still, and if von’l! 
feel for it long enough you’ll And it again. 

Should you find a runaway horse on your trail, keep 
close to the curb until lie has passed. Then make a 
spurt and seize him by the tail and put on the brake. 


No. 20 E. Hanover St. Trenton, N. J 


A. M. HIXSON’S 
ICE CREAM PARLORS 

A full line of 

Fine Candies, Choice Ice Cream 
and Water Ices 


Also finest brands of 
CIGARS 

Cor. Hamilton Ave. and Hudson St, 


ALBERT CLAyTO/N, 

No. 10 North Broad St., TKENTON, N. J. 

sole Ageut CHASE & BANBORN’S COFFEE 
GILMAN FARM CANNED GOODS 
“AC” OLIVES 
“AC” OLIVE OIL 
HUNTLEY & PALMER’S BISCUIT 
AND SHARPLESS BUTTER 


PHONE 

34 



Written lor The Silent Worker. 

Tlie State Capitol At Trenton. 

E take pleasure in offering to our readers 
this month, a cut of the State Capitol at 
Trenton, engraved by the special artist 
of the Silent Worker, Mr, Chas. J. LeClercq, 
from a photograph — the best in our judgment 
that has ever been presented to the public — by the 
well-known specialist in out-door photography, 
Mr. Ranald Douglas. Both these gentlemen are 
deaf, and we take special pleasure, on that ac- 
count, in calling attention to the excellence of 
their work. 

New Jersey, like the smaller states of Connecti- 
cut and Rhode Island, was originally divided into 
two provinces — East and West Jersey, and in 
early histories we read, for instance, of Washing- 
ton’s campaign, not in New Jersey, but in “ the 
Jerseys.” Unlike those states, she was wise 
enough to avoid at 
the outset the incon- 
venience of a dual 
seat of government, 
although when, i n 
1790, the question of 
fixing a site for the 
government came up, 

East Jersey insisted 
on having it at New 
Brunswick, while 
West Jersey held out 
for Woodbury. As so 
often happens in po- 
litical fights, a ‘‘com- 
promise candidate” 
won, and Trenton was 
very wisely selected 
as being centrally 
located, eas} - of access 
from all parts of the 
State, and as having 
interesting associa- 
tions with the Revolu- 
tionary struggle. 

Gifts of land and 
money to the total 
value of about ,£650 
in the currency of the 
period were received 
from the people of 
Trenton and vicinity, 
and with an appro- 
p r i a t i o n of ^3500 
made by the Legis- 
lature. building was 
begun and in the next 
year the State House had been finished, at a 
cost of ,£3,820, 19 s., 5)4 d. From that modest 
structure to the one which our picture shows 
occupying the same site, there has been a growth 
corresponding to that of Trenton from the little 
village at the Falls of the Delaware to the busy 
city of 70,000 inhabitants. 

It would be tedious to give in detail the succes- 
sive steps by which the edifice has grown to its 
present proportions, but the stately and com- 
modious building which forms the front of the 
pile as it stands, was erected to replace the por- 
tion of the Capitol which was destroyed by fire 
on the night of March 21st. 1885 — and, by the 
way, that was one of the coldest nights of a cold 
winter. In 1889 the new structure was complet- 
ed, under the direction of a commission, of 
which Hon. J. Bingham Woodward of the State 
Board of Education which governs this institu- 
tion was a prominent member, at a total cost of 
275,000 dollars. This building is solidly con- 
structed of brick masonry, faced with Indiana 
oolite, with a balcony in front, supported by 
massive and highly polished granite pillars ; 


nd for beauty of architecture without and 
within, for convenience and safety, is equall- 
ed by but few public buildings any where. 

A rotunda thirty nine feet across, surmounted 
by a gilded dome one hundred and forty-five feet 
high, connects this building with the others in 
the group which make up the Capitol. On the 
walls of this rotunda are hung portraits of men 
who have rendered distinguished services to the 
State and to the country in civil or military 
office. 

Further back are the halls of the Senate and of 
the Assembly, with the necessary rooms for 
committees and other purposes. The Assembly 
chamber, erected in 1891, is oneof the best build- 
ings for the purpose in the country. On either 
side of the hall leading from the front building 
to these halls are arranged cases holding the 
tattered flags which by their inscriptions, and 
still more forcibly by the stains and bullet-holes, 


attest the courage of New Jersey troops on many 
j a field of battle. 

‘‘Jersey justice ” has long been proverbial for 
its fearless enforcement of law, and Jersey schools 
are well known for their excellence to all who 
have followed educational progress of late years 
with attention. It is not a surprise then, to find 
the whole of the third story of the front building, 
which is sixty-nine by one hundred and sixty feet, 
devoted to the State Library, which is divided 
into two parts, a legal and a general librarj’. 
Under the care of Col. Morris R. Hamilton, this 
valuable collection of books is growing by wise 
selection, and is made more useful to those con- 
sulting it by the courteous and intelligent service 
of the assistants. As showing the value of this 
j collection, the writer was lately requested to obtain 
here, if possible, certain information on a his- 
torical question, which the applicant was unable 
to find in the Boston Public Library. An applica- 
tion to Col. Hamilton was answered on the mo- 
ment by a reference to the book in which the 
required information could be found. 

A considerable space on the third floor of the 


new Assembly building, well lighted and con- 
veniently arranged, has been devoted to the 
geological and educational museum, under the 
charge of S. R. Morse, Esq., a member of the 
State Board of Education. It was owing to Mr. 
Morse’s intelligence and exertions that the mag- 
nificent educational exhibit of the State at the 
World’s Columbian Fair was so arranged and so 
brought to the notice of visitors as to be recog- 
nized for what it was, the finest display made 
by any state in the country. The Supreme 
Court and Court of Chancery have rooms in 
the State House, where the highest questions of 
law are decided by able and impartial jurists. 

The State House grounds have a frontage of 
two hundred and forty seven feet, six inches, 
and run back to low-water mark in the Delaware 
river, six hundred and sixty fee't. As our illus- 
tration shows, the grounds are so laid out and 
planted with trees, shrubs and flowers as to make 

the most of the nat- 
ural advantages. The 
presen t custodian .Mr. 
Bonnell, has the taste 
of an accomplished 
landscape gardener, 
and has made the 
grounds a show place 
during the open sea- 
son. 

If our limits would 
allow, we should like 
to describe the vari- 
ous departments o f 
the State government, 
and the commodious 
quarters allotted to 
each in this fine build- 
ing, but we can only 
say that we believe 
it is generally recog- 
nized that our courts 
ofjustiee, our schools, 
our militia and our 
finances are managed 
with ability and faith- 
fulness in a degree 
which is nowhere sur- 
passed. 

We take pleasure in 
acknowledging our 
inndebtedness 
for material to the 
scholarly and inter- 
esting “History of 
Trenton,” b\ - Francis 
B. Lee, Esq., sumptu- 
ously printed by the State Gazette of this city. 

w. j. 

The cloud of antagonism against bicycles is 
fast fading away, and many who were a few 
months ago “dead set” against the popular plea- 
sure are now riders of the silent steed themselves. 
The fever had even taken hold of those far ad- 
vanced in years as the following amusing in- 
cident show’s. 

An old lady stood watching a man examining a 
wheel at Robert’s. Third and Federal, yesterday. 
“Well!” she exclaimed as she recognized him, 
“ Another fool, eh?” The man said something 
to her and she interrupted saying, “ I’m deaf and 
don’t hear what you say, but you are a fool just 
the same.” Whereupon he produced a pencil 
and paper and wrote a few words which read : 
“ I am buying a wheel for my mother. She is, 
eighty years old and has learned to ride. ” 

The old lady read it and fainted dead away — 
Camden Jteviru'. 






Photo, by Ranald Douglas. THE STATE HOUSE- LeClercq Eng . 
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Contributed for the Bicycle Number. 

CYCLING CLUBS IN TRENTON. 

BY AN OLD WHEELMAN. 

O long ago as June, 1884, an 
organization of wheelmen was 
formed in Trenton, with ten 
charter members, under the 
name of the Trenton Bicycle 
Club, the first meeting having 
been held at the Trenton 
House. 

At first the club had no reg- 
ular place of meeting, unless 
it was, as one of these old-tim- 
ers humorously says, “the 
fire-plug in Warren street. ” Afterwards, regular 
meetings were held twice a month at the rooms 
of the W. C. T. U. The officers for the first 
year were: S. S. Staples, Pres't; S. P. Camp, 
Sec ’y and Capt. A complete uniform was adopt- 
ed which included a flannel shirt bearing the 
initials of the club, T. B. C. This lettering was 
speedily perverted by the small boy (who, as our 
local readers know, is more numerous and more 
objectionable in Trenton than elsewhere) to stand 
for the legend, “Torn Breeches Crowd ” — and, in 
truth, there was something in the appearance of 
the members when returning from a club run, 
that seemed to make that name not inappropriate. 

For those were the days of the old “ordinary ’’ 
( “or ’nary ” enough. they were, too) wheels of 54 
or 56 inches diameter, on which you barked your 
shins when you mounted, and skinned your 
nose when you got off. There were two princi- 
pal makes, the Star with the small wheel in 
front, and the Columbia, which had a bar sweep- 
ing in a graceful curve from the saddle to the 
small wheel in the rear. It was on one of these 
that a rider, silhouetted against the sky in the 
dusk of evening, terrified the natives, who took 
him for the devil travelling around the country 
on a buggy- wheel. The Star, made at Smith- 
ville in this state, was a little less dangerous a 
mount than the Columbia, but made about as 
much noise as a Dutch band, whence its popular 
name, “Jersey- coffee-mill.” One of the early 
fathers of Trenton yy-heeling, after a sad experi- 
ence which involved a few fractures, contusions 
and dislocations on the part of rider and of steed, 
sold his wheel to a friend of more zeal but of less 
experience. He accompanied the bill of sale 
with another legal document reading, in part, as 
follows : 

“And, in consideration of the sum of dollars to 

me in hand paid, and in further consideration of love 
and affection to the said A. B. and to the said bike, I do 
hereby give, bestow, and bequeath, for myself, my heirs, 
executors, administrators and assigns, to the said A. B. 
and the said bike, jointly and severally*, or to either 
of them, full power and authority to ride each other, at 
any time, and all times, and at the same time, at, against, 
athwart, through, over, in or into such stone-walls, dogs, 
baby-carriages, thorn-fences, policemen, trees and mem- 
bers of the city council as may by the said A. B. and the 
said bike be agreed or disagreed upon, 1 ’ 

In those days, many yy-ere the trials of the 
wheelman ; — truckmen ran him down in the 
roadway and policemen “ pinched ” him on the 
side-walk ; small boys jeered and the four-legged 
curs barked at him ; West State street was a 
stone-heap. Greenwood avenue was a morass, 
and the country* roads were both. Two of those 
early wheelmen, while out for a spin, yy-ere 
attacked by a ferocious bull terrier. As their 
flight brought them to a spreading oak, one of 
them caught a branch and swung himself to 
safety- ; the other was caught by a branch and 
was knocked backwards off the wheel, falling 
yy-ith the emphasis of large avoirdupois on the 
hapless dog, whose fine proportions were reduc- 
ed by the impact to the meaningless outline of a 
pancake. All was well so far, but the oyvner of 
the dog, a powerful termagant yy-ith a broom, now- 
appeared and —the story from this point becomes 
-confused. 

THE MERCER COUNTY WHEELMEN. 

The Mercer County Wheelmen is the out- 
growth of this early "club and its organization 
was effected Nov. nth. 1889. The membership 
is now between 300 and 400. They have by far 
the largest and finest quarters of any club in 
the city, occupying the fine old mansion, on 
E. State St., formerly used by the Lochiel Club, 
to which an addition, itself as large as a good- 


sized house, is now in course of building. With 
all the usual adjuncts to a successful club, it has 
also a complete gymnasium, something not pos- 
sessed by any other club in the city. From time to 
time it gives ladies’ nights yvhich are largely at- 
tended. For the promotion of racing the club will 
probably give a meet in September, and will hold 
road-races from time to time through the summer. 
Its annual century run will take place on Mon- 
day, May 3 rst. It has the credit of having 
held the most successful century run on record. 
This was on July nth, 1896, when the run of 102 
miles from Trenton to Asbury Park and return 
was completed by 364 persons, in spite of a 
strong head wind on the return. 

The officers for the present year are as follows : 
Barton B. Fell, President; W. J. Mulford, Vice- 
President; Benj. F. Haven, Recording Sec’y; 
E. S. Applegate, Financial Secretary ; W. S. 
Ivins, Treasurer and H. T. Evans, Captain. 

A monthly paper, called “Wind,” attractive 
in appearance and interesting in contents, is 
published by the club. 

THE BUSINESS MEN’S CYCLE LEAGUE. 

The Business Men’s Cycle League is composed 


of gentlemen w ho have no ambition to run up 
mileage, and who make no attempt to pass as 
experts in the mechanism of the wheel or in the 
records of the cycling cracks. They ride for 
health and pleasure simply, and have organized 
themselves with the purpose only of adding the 
enjoyment of sociability to that of exercise. 
The officers are, Pres’t., W. C. Lawrence ; Sec’y, 
J. H. Britton ; Treasurer, L. B. Risdon. Their 
membership is about 100, and they have rooms 
on Warren street, over the “ Alhambra.” 

THE MERCER COUNTY LADY CYCLISTS. 

The Mercer County Lady Cyclists is the name 
of the most recent of our wheeling organizations, 
dating from June 1st, 1894. The officers for the 
current year are, Mrs. Charles Risdon, Presi- 
dent ; Mrs. Frank Bloom, Vice-President ; Mrs. 
John W. Phillips, Secretary : Mrs. Charles Nan 
gle, Treasurer, and Mrs. Edward Zerman, Captain. 
Besides these officers, there are Lieutenants, 
who arc appointed by the Captain. There are 
also a membership committee and an entertain- 
ment committee, each of five members. The pres- 
ent membership is in the vicinity of thirty-five. 
The headquarters of the club are at the residence 
of Mrs. Frank Bloom, 36 E. Front street, where 
meetings are held on the first Monday evening 
of each month. In the winter, when riding is 
not practicable, the club gives a series of in-door 
entertainments, under the direction of the ap- 
propriate committee. 


Most o’f the members are strong riders, accus- 
tomed to all kinds of roads and all kinds of 
weather, and the readings of their cyclometers 
would make one happy if he could transfer them to 
his bank account. Most of them have ridden 
their century 011 more than one occasion, but it 
was not until the famous run of the M. C. W. in 
’96, that the club as an organization entered a cent- 
ury run. The}* entered ten members, of whom 
all but one were survivors. It is evident that 
the Trenton bicyclieime is not a “quitter!” 
Those who made the run successfully were 
Mrs. A. West, Mrs. Charles Wood, Mrs. H. 
West. Mrs. E. W. Jerinan, Mrs. Edgar Risdon, 
Miss Katharine Doulon, Miss Bessie Walters, 
Miss Reese and Miss Ida G. Ale. 

This association numbers many expert w heel- 
women, especially among whom should he noted 
Miss Ida G. Ale, who, it is said, has made more 
century runs than any other woman east of the 
Alleglianies. 

For information and assistance rendered, thanks 
are due to Messrs. Robert V. Whitehead and 
Benjamin Havens, and to Mrs. John W. Phillips. 


Contributed for the Bicycle Number. 

WHEELING IN KENTUCKY. 

HE bluegrass region of Kentucky is an ideal 
country for wheeling. The macadam and 
gravel turnpikes that form a network be- 
tween the towns can hardly- be equaled in the 
United States. The old National Road between 
Washington and the South, one of the finest 
highways ever constructed in this country, along 
which the stage coach with its “driver and four” 
dashed and rattled before the era of railroads, 
passed through the State, and served as a model 
for other roads. Along these turnpikes, parall- 
eled on each side by- stone-walls, fairer in pros- 
pects than “tlie green lanes of England,” set 
back amid groves of fine old trees are the ances- 
tral homes of the Kentucky Colonels. Much of 
the bluegrass section is given over to stock farms 
and tlie cyclist sees 011 every hand flocks of 
Southdovvns, herds of sleek Shorthorns standing 
knee-deep in bluegrass, and colts and yearlings, 
the future kings and queens of the turf, that can 
trace their pedigrees back almost as far as some 
of the people who came over in the Mayflower, 
The roads are quite level, though there are lines 
of beauty and grace in the landscape, and one re- 
turns (provided the tire has held) from a ride 
through such scenes with a feeling that he has 
been near to Nature’s heart. 

The Kentucky School for the Deaf stands fourth 
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when the initial trip was begun. A line of 
twelve shining wheels and, well, passable riders 
formed a pleasing spectacle. A casual observer 
will notice small discs of celluloid on the coats 
of some of the members. These came out in the 
dying throes of a timely death of that craze. 
Photographic attainments are not sufficient to re- 
veal the inscriptions thereon we give a few of 
them here. “Good roads.” “ It’s a good thing, 
push it along. ’ ’ 

Thej - are both very appropriate. In the first 
place we know of no better average roads than 
those of our state. Eight turnpikes of the best 
beaten rock and gravel running in every direc- 
tion furnish great variety of scenery. Some of 
these are the oldest and best in the State and are 
kept up by toll-gates. Although it may seem 
paradoxical we enjoy free turnpikes. One re- 
markable thing about them is the rapidity with 
which they absorb water. Within less than twenty 
four hours after an ordinary rain they are in fine 
condition for riding. Then, too, there are a | 
number of points of interest to which they lead, j 
A ride of five miles brings us to Linnietta Springs. | 
where there are abundant springs of Sulpnr, Iron, ! 


Alum, Salt and Chalybeate waters. These springs 
are located just at the foot of the Knobs, a spur 
of hills rising to quite a height, which in western 
phrase would be termed foot hills. 

Continuing our ride about four miles we reach 
the Shelby Place, the reputed scene of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe’s famous book — “Uncle Toni’s 
Cabin.” Another ride of ten miles brings us to 
the field upon which was fought the historic 
Battle of Perryville. On another pike we soon 
reach the banks of the scenic Dix River, guarded 
on each side by continuous sentinel-like cliffs of 
limestone. On another, after a stretch of twelve 
miles, we reach a village of quaint Shaker in- 
habitants and High Bridge. This bridge true to 
its name crosses the Kentucky River just below 
tlie point where Dix River flows into it at a 
maximum height of two hundred and eighty 
feet. 

What further requisites are necessary to happi- 
ness than good roads, running along between 
endless, velvety carpets of bluegrass, a cloudless 
sky. a well inflated tire and a company of con- 
genial companions ? We can mention only one 
and that conditionally. That is a good lunch 
and that is conditioned upon the length of the 
trip. Conclusive proof that our roads are good 
is the fact that at first some of our riders thought 
that their evclouieters were defective in that they 
registered too fast. Then, too, there is the moon 
light. Our sister planet has for centuries been 
accused of being a trifle too conductive to affair- 
es du ceenr. If this be true bicycling in the 
moonlight certainly does not in any way rob her 
of her attribute. In any event we shall make 
the experiment. 

Several trips to points of interest have been 
arranged and we are anticipating these occasions 
with much pleasure. Our club is still in its in- 
fancy, yet we feel that we have made a good be- 
ginning and we hope to hear of more of them in 
the profession at an early date. W.H. Carter. 

Kentucky School for the Deaf. 
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SEMI-MI'TES AND THE WHEEL. 

BY J. H. EDDY. 

C\ 1 ICYCLING is revolutionizing modern life in 
many ways, and for the better. More es- 
■ ’ pecially in regard to sustained bodily vigor 
and longevity, we may hope it will prove an in- 
estimable benefit to latter day man and 
womankind. Were it possible to induce every 
person in fair health to take a reasonable modi- 
cum of fresh air and exercise daily, could there 
be any doubt that health, vigor and longevity 
would be increased in a marked degree ? 


A Group of Cyclists at the Rome, X. Y.. School for the Deaf. 


A Group of Cyclists at the Kentucky School for the Deaf. 


in order of establishment and perhaps no further 
down the line in order of Bicycle Clubs. About 
a month ago at Teachers’ Meeting it was an- 
nounced that there would be a meeting of all 
bicycle riders and those especially interested in 
wheeling, immediately after adjournment. The 
result was that ten officers and teachers assem- 
bled for the purpose of forming a club. Nothing 
further than electing a president was done. A 
standard man was unanimously chosen and the 
club began to assume a definite shape. A week 
later President McClure notified all members that 
there would be a meeting immediately after the 
close of the day’s work. At this time two new 
applications for membership were presented and 
acted upon. The name “ Decimo ” was original- 
ly chosen, referring to the ten charter members 
and at that time it was agreed upon to change 
the name in regular numerical order as the mem- 
bership increased. The reception of the two new 
members gives it its present name — The Duode- 
cimo Cycle Club. The original ten members 
were equally divided — five men and five women. 
The same is true of the club now. This is mere- 
ly a coincidence as there is no restriction as to 
sex. 

At the same meeting, after much deliberation 
and many suggestions, the club colors were 
chosen. To say the least of the matter, they are 
very suggestive — Black and Blue. Only one 
person, so far has expressed the opinion of lack 
of contrast in the colors, and in justice to her we 
must add that she has never ridden a wheel. It 
was suggested that club motto be “Show your 
colors, ” but it was not adopted. 

Although there were fully as many suggestions 
when the matter of Club Flower was brought up, 
there was less deliberation and a choice was soon 
made. For the benefit of the uninitated, perhaps 
it will be best to mention here, the sentimental- 
ity which is generally accredited to our own 
Institution. There is something in the very at- 
mosphere that smacks of sentiment and this will 
in part, we feel sure, account for the choice — 
“Heart’s Ease.” As soon as this candidate’s 
name was placed in nomination, those of “Sun- 
flower,” “Pansy,” “ Daisy, ” etc. , were speedily 
withdrawn . 

While the club was equipped with a good rud- 
der, there were officers of minor importance to be 
chosen. Accordingly Mr. T. M. Barbee, was 
elected treasurer and Mr. W. II. Carter, Secretary. 
A committee on ways and means was duly ap- 
pointed. The members chosen are thoroughly 
acquainted with the diverging pikes and were 
instructed to look well to the weather forecasts, 
in selecting dates for trips. 

The smiles in the accompanying half-tone had 
scarcely faded from the faces of the subjects, 


LeClercq Evg 
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Near Cooperstown, N. Y., — “Good 


Few people, however, can be prevailed upon to 
atteiid to this matter; what fresh air and exercise 
thev get comes to them incidentally in the course 
of the routine of their duties. They live so arti- 
ficially that before middle life they are continual- 
ly physicking themselves to get rid of indiges- 
tion. head-ache, neuralgia, rheumatism and other 
familiar but detestable complaints. To such the 
bicvcle may prove the saviour of their health and 
consequent happiness. The boys need nothing 
to get them out into the open ; any sport or game 
will answer. With those past the flush of youth 
it is different: they must have some inducement 
to overcome the reluctance to effort. The ex- 
hilarating ride on the wheel supplies this. \\ ho- 
ever has mastered the first trying steps will 
indeed find his wheel “a thing of beauty and a 
joy forever. ’’ 

It has been asserted by those whose personal 
experience might give authority to their state- 
ments, that semi-mutes find a peculiar difficulty 
in maintaining their equilibrium on the wheel, 
and will always find it so, particularly at night. 
The same cause as that which gives them an un- 
steady gait is supposed to be at the bottom of this. 
Such a question is not to be decided off hand by 
anv one, nor even quite a few. For my own part 
I do not think that semi-mules are much handi- 
capped in this way, but they share the common 
difficulty of all novices in keeping their balance 
under the new and strange conditions that attend 
riding the unstable steel steed. Every body 
probably experiences a sensation of giddiness the 
first few times he or she tries it. Some semi- 
mutes will learn to ride sooner than others, accord- 
ing to their greater share of pluck and confidence, 
just as with other people. 

There is considerable difference in the stable 
qualities of different makes of wheels. Some 
are notoriously ‘ ' cranky, ” and others remarkably 
“steady,” so that they almost seem to main- 
tain their, and your own, equilibrium. Rut this 
difference is not nearly so marked with the new 
wheels ; the makers seem to have nearly all ar- 
rived at about the same solution of the problem 
of adjusting pro per lv the parts of the wheel to 
secure this quality. Again, the build of a rider 
has much to do with keeping balance easily. If 
he is broad-shouldered and deep-chested his centre 
of gravitv is high, which makes him “top 
heavy, "and his balance harder to hold. With | 
people who are built the other way, that is lieav- j 
lest about the waist and hips, which is the rule, 
the equilibrium is much more stable. It is a j 


Roads ” and Charming Scenery. 

great thing for beginners to have confidence in 
the supporting powers of the air and to keep per- 
fect! v upright, not swaying the bod}-, when 
learning. 

As to riding in the dark, I have never found 
any difficulty in keeping straight after getting a 
wood headway. If one is familiar with the road, 
and it is a fair one, there is little difference from 
davlight riding. But spare me from riding on a 
strange road after dark ! Bottomless pits seem to 
yawn on every side. 

As to tires : a double tire will be found prefer- 
able in the long run for various reasons, but a 
single tube, if well made, has its advantages. 
Trifling punctures are much easier repaired on a 
single tube with the “quick repair” kit, but 
when a jagged cut is made in this tire it is 
generally worthless. By all means have your 
tire detachable if it is a double tire, but if it is 
cemented on the rim. get a single tube. 


There is a decided advantage in using wooden 
handle bars. They take up nearly all of the 
vibration that comes from the front wheel in go- 
ing over uneven roads, which is so unpleasant 
and trying. Now, if some one would invent a 
practicalli dust proof aluminum gear case, I would 
be perfectly happy in possessing one. If any 
kind reader knows of such a thing and will 
inform the writer, his courtesy would be greatly 
appreciated. 

Contributed for the Bicycle Number. 

“ silent Wheelmen of tireater New York." 

BY “ A QUAD. ” 

UST one year ago I dreaded the sight of a bicy- 

I cle. I considered the craze a nuisance to the 
(*l better element of the community in which I 
live. The readers of the Silent Worker will 
remember I tried to ridicule the bicycle in the 
last Bicycle Number of this paper. 

Well, to make a long story short, my friends 
have won the day, and now I am among the most 
enthusiastic in the sport. 

It happened this way. My friends one by one 
all took to the wheel, and, of course, I had to 
follow suit, or go it alone. Another inducement 
was because I needed exercise, and as it is stated 
that wheelmen save doctor’s bills, the temptation 
was too much for me, so I bought a “Racycle ” 
— one of the roadsters, which is easily managed, 
and by riding you do not get exhausted. 
Well, I have found that it is so, and to-day I 
would not give up my wheel for anything. Oh, 
riding a wheel is splendid. And ye readers, 
who like myself only a year ago thought other- 
wise, should go and do likewise. 

But I started to write about the new deaf-mute 
! bicycle club of Greater New York. 

The prime movers of the new organization 
were Messrs. Charles J. LeClercq and I. Newton 
Soper, two well known deaf gentlemen, who for 
several rears past have found recreation and 
pleasure in riding their “silent steed.” 

A call was issued for a meeting, which took 
place, on April 25th, at Captain Louis Wendel’s 
Washington Bridge Hotel, opposite Washington 
Bridge. A more desirable place could not be 
found for miles around. Although the meeting 
was called in the morning, eleven deaf bicy- 
clists were on hand at half-past ten, when Mr. Le 
, Clercq opened the meeting by outlining the object 
of the new organization. He then nominated 
Mr. I. Newton Soper for temporary chairman. 
The first thing done on assuming the chair was 
to ask for an expression of opinion by all present, 
after which the name of the club was decided upon 
as — The Silent Wheelmen of Greater New- 
York. The object of this organization in brief 
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is "to enable deaf wheelmen to enjoy outing and 
recreation in company with one another." Blanks 
were then passed around, and the eleven deaf 
wheelmen present affixed their names as members. 
The election of officers then took place, and the 
following were elected to serve for the ensuing 
year, 

President , I. Newton Soper. 

Secretary, Anthony Capelli. 

Treasurer , Jacques Alexander. 

Captain , -Charles J. LeClercq. 

After the election of officers it was decided 
that the initiation fee for the first twenty-five 
members is to be twenty-five cents, after the club 
shall have reached a membership of twenty -five, 
all future applications for admission will have to 
be accompanied by ati initiation fee of one dollar. 
The monthly dues for the present are to be only 
ten cents. 

After the adjournment of the meeting the new 
organization was photographed by Artist Le 
Clercq, and to him is due also the praise of the 
engraving which is here presented. The spot on 
which the picture is taken is historic. It was 
just here where General Washington’s army met 
the British army in battle. It is just opposite 
the splendid bridge named after General Wash- 
ington — Washington Bridge, of w'hich New 
Yorkers are justly proud, especially the wheel- 
men, of whom thousands cross it even- day and 
evening. 

For fear the readers may tire, I will close, but 
not before stating that there are no more wdieels 
in my head, for now- I sit on a wheel when I am 
at leisure, and to all those who yet shun the sug- 
gestion of the w-heel, I would say-, give it a trial 
and be convinced. 

Contributed for the Bicycle Number. 

A FEW POINTS. 

BY CHAS. J. LECLERCQ. 

OOHOSE who have just began to learn the art 
(It) of bicycle riding must remember that not 
only are the legs affected by riding, but 
that the exercise benefits nearly every portion of 
the human body. This seems at first to be rather 
odd, but at the same time it is perfectly- true, and 
has been proved by the best of experiments. 

The novice after taking a ten mile jaunt expects 
to feel tired in the legs and is considerably — not 
to say disagreeably — surprised when he finds 
himself aching all over. Probably more discom- 
fort will be felt in the thighs than any where 
else, or maybe pain is in the loins or between the 
shoulder blades. A number of muscles in the 
arms and shoulders and chest begin to ache and 
one is quite unable to explain it, in fact, the 
thought that they were due to exercise on the 
wheel, is probably the last thing to enter one’s 
mind. 

Cycling must not be regarded as an exercise 
for the legs alone. Chest, arms, forearms and 
the muscular system generally feel the benefit 
of wheeling. It is very easy r to see why cy 7 cling 
increases the strengtli of the legs, but the ex- 
planation of why it helps the development of the 
chest is probably not quite so easy. Noted phy- 
sicians, speaking on the subject, say' that this 
latter fact is due to a deeper and more rapid 
breathing. The respiratory' muscles become 
stronger and larger and the joints and cartilage 
of the ribs move more easily and more freely' be- 
cause they have been limbered up by frequent 
use. Then nearly every other muscle in the body- 
is exercised at some time during the ride. To 
keep one’s balance it is necessary that certain 
muscles should be exercised, the spine and hip 
bones are used in adjusting one’s self on the 
wheel, while the arms and forearms are brought 
into play at almost every moment. The heart 
of the bicyclist, of course, is compelled to do ex- 
tra work, and on its integrity' only depends the 
life of the cyclist. 

To riders of sound body harm will result onlv 
through attempting to attain high rate of speed, 
from long and tiresome rides and from excessive 
hill-climbing. To a rider in sound health who 
uses the wheel sensibly no harm can result. 
Shortness of breath is a great index to the break- 
ing down of the heart and those who suffer from 
shortness of breath should take warning at once 
and not attempt to make too many century runs 
on a wheel. 


Breathing through the nostrils with the mouth 
tightly- shut is said to be a great prevention of 
the heart strain. 

The various muscles brought into play’ by- the 
use of the bicycle, are correctly- presented by my 
illustration. It will undoubtly open the eyes of 
many riders to the benefits which may be derived 
from its proper use of the wheel, no other recrea- 
tion contributing so largely to health. 

Fatigue at the wrists may be relieved by chang- 
ing the grip, so as to catch the handles with the 
palms up, also by raising or lowering the shoul- 
ders so as to change the angle at which the wrist 
is bent. 

This, as well as changing the grip, will relieve 
pain on the outer side of the arms. Sometimes 
pain is felt at the elbow joint, especially- -when 
the arm is bent at the joint and the road is rough. 
This is relieved by- sitting up straighter, and 
thus straightening the arm. Fatigue of the 
chest muscle (pcctoralis major,) is always due to 
bending the back over, thus keeping the chest in 
a permanently- contracted condition. Straighten 
the back and the fatigue will disappear. Pain 
in the back from riding is due to jolting and gen- 
erally to leaning over too far forward. Pain in 
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OCR WORK ASK RECREATION. 

BY R. E. MAYNARD. 

^\UR work lies in many channels of business, 

but no matter in what department of the 
f'p whole, that ancient but wise proverb 
holds true of them all. “All work and no play- 
makes Jack a dull boy.” Our recreation — that 
is a term applied by our forefathers to those 
moments we have by law and custom to our- 
selves, wherein to “rest our weary limbs,” to re- 
create our worn out frames, but in these modern 
times it signifies most every thing, from taking 
a stroll on foot to a trip to Europe ; a trip on a 
wheel to the indulging in of the varied and many 
American sports, — and these are also guided bv 
the adage, “ All play and no work makes Jack a 
mere toy.” 

And one of the modern and most popular 
sports in America, if not in the whole world. — 
(except in Greece and Turkey at this moment, 
where the sport is wheeling into line and gun- 
ning man for man,) — is BICYCLING. The craze 
is tremendous, when we come to think of it, of 
the millions who ride the steel steed for health 
and in pursuing their business. The League of 
American Wheelmen, for instance, shows a mem- 
bership of over 70,000, three fourths of whom 
ride the wheel for pleasure and recreation, and of 
the other fourth, a gentleman who has a small 
business in Newark, N. J., tells me he rode 
10,632 miles in 1896 in attending to the details 
of his business. These two illustrations give 
some idea of the vast use to which the wheel 
put. 

We often notice the school boy after hours of 
enforced silence and quiet in the school room 
rush out in the open air to joyful activity. So 
it is with the businessman and employe when the 
whistle announces ceasing of work, and the mind 
that was absorbed in work and activity- on cer- 
tain things relaxes the strain and is diverted to 
subjects which we call play- of the mind. 

We often find ourselves actively busy, resolute- 
ly bent on something which requires thought and 
care, our mind is fixed on guarding our present 
interests, or it may- be planning and work- 
ing for the coming hours of recreation and 
pleasure to which we always look forward to, and 
designing a trip on the wheel to some locality 
we know will afford us ease and comfort. Later, 
as we find our plans end as we expected, the 
strain on the mind is removed, our doubts of the 
weather and condition of roads are dispelled ; 
yet we are still busy with the play of the mind 
and our aim grows less vigorous as we near the 
end of our destination. That we enjoy the wheel 
is evident by the gradual peace of mind, the 
benefits of fresh air and general good cheer. In 
these moments the inmost nature asserts itself, 
for being left free to wander at will, we seek the 
paths we most enjoy- and revel in them. 

That we revel in these trips is a secret of the 
individual, though were others possible to know 
these secrets, they would be able to know the 
wheelman as he IS, not as he appears to be. 
They would see pictures of the beautiful objects 
and places that the wheelman has seen and 
studied, not alone of historical interest and 
natural beauty, but also of the handwork of man 
in beautifying the simplicity of nature by his 
skill and genius. 

Thus, through life, man shows himself as he 
IS more plainly- in his hours of ease and recrea- 
tion than at any other time, both in what he 
chooses to do and the way he conducts himself 
when left entirely and perfectly free. And it 
cannot be doubted that nine times out of ten. a 
man. in these days, seeking amusement and 
bodily health will most likely take to the wheel, 
and well may we note that like all good inven- 
tions the wheel becomes rusty- with disuse and a 
curse with abuse, and therefore a judicious use of 
the wheel is more to be desired. 

Like other play and sports, then, wheeling 
should never be considered insignificant and 
unworthy of attention. While it should never 
be indulged in to excess and tabooed as sinful, 
it may be so skillfully and gracefullv guided as 
to rob the wheel of all its dangers and make it a 
source of blessing and happiness during the 
whole life. 




the femoris is due to the double work that muscle 
has to perform in cycling. It not only- straightens 
the leg when the foot goes down, but pulls the 
knee up the next movement. 

No other muscle has so much work on the 
wheel. It is the great “push ” muscle in cy-- 
cling. 

It is noticed that women are more inclined to 
take the proper position then men. Their vanity- 
prompts them to do so, as they know thev look 
better sitting up. Another point must be borne 
in mind, that of gearing. There is physical 
danger in the use of high gears by those who are 
not in robust health or strong in limb. 

Even a few inches make a great deal of differ- 
ence with one well accustomed to the exercise of 
wheeling. In the Racy-cle we have the means that 
will develope the muscular system necessary and 
solve favorably the questions of good health. 

Tread is variously defined — actually it is the 
distance between the innermost points of the feet 
as they revolve upon the padals. It is no un- 
common thing to see some riders with the feet 
spread out to seven inches, with knees closed, as 
if nature gave them bandy legs. Narrow tread 
gives less fatigue and natural running. 


While the gentlemen are supposed to take the 
lead in bicycling, they- are, generally speaking 
behind the ladies in tandem riding. — L. .A. W. 
Bulletin. 
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Encina Hall and the boys’ gymnasium is “The 
Row,” composed of Professors’ homes and Frater- 
nity Houses, which look out on the hills less than 
a mile away. 

Senator Stanford’s idea was to establish a Uni- 
versity where students might obtain an education 
which would fit them for practical usefulness; 
therefore great efforts are made to give strong 
courses in scientific and mechanical lines. The 
absence of tuition fees opens the University to all 
who can pay their board or find an opportunity 
to work for it. 

To see a little of the estate which single-hand- 
ed supports this University with its eighty pro- 
fessors and thousand students, we wheel down a 
beautiful drive past the Museum, a very fine 
building, past the Mausoleum, where both Sena- 
tor Stanford and his son are buried, past the cac- 
tus gardens where all forms of desert life are 
grown on soil brought from the Mojave desert, 
three hundred miles to the south, to the immense 
vineyards and the Palo Alto home of Mrs. Stan- 
ford. Just now long stretches of callas and the 
magnolia and almond trees are in bloom and the 
air is sweet with the fragrance of countless vio- 
lets. We leave this beautiful park, which lies 
along the bank of the San Franciscito creek, and 
spin for half a mile, through the beautiful Eu- 
calvptus avenue which connects the vineyard 


calling, each evening, through the streets, 
“ Touiales, hot chicken Tomales, ” call up pict- 
ures of the time of the Spanish occupation of this 
country. The dark faces are still frequent and 
the days of the alcalde and wild, free Mexican life 
seem very near. 

A spin of a few miles brings us to the bank of 
a creek where, by a little digging, we may un- 
earth many relics of the Digger Indians, who, as 
far as we know, were the original possessors of 
the valley. They gathered here, time after time, 
for their feasts of shelled fish and various cere- 
monies, till the refuse of their feasts and the ash- 
es of their camp-fires made an immense mound, 
covering one or two acres, which is called a 
Ranchcria. Annual trips are made to these spots 
of historic interest by the class in Pacific Slope 
History. 

To show that the advantages of this vallej- are 
appreciated, one only needs to see the hundreds 
of wheels in the Arcades or to watch the gather- 
ing of the students in the morning, which is like 
the flight of pigeons, or, less easily observed, to 
know of the countless expeditions to the many 
points of interest that occur each week. Best of 
all, the wheeling season lasts all the year 
around. 

iTVJ 
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nicycllfiK In tlie Santa Clara Valley, 

yi California 


f V BOUT the size of 

^ Palestine, nearly 

stretching south-east from San 

Francisco lies this beautiful valley. 

Low mountains are between it and 
r J the ocean to the west, and the San 

' f Francisco Bay on the other side 

separates it from a higher range, on the highest 
point of which gleams a speck of light which we 
know is Lick observatorj', forty miles away. 

Up this valle3' winds the county road, maca- 
damized and sprinkled every day during the dry 
season, while charming side roads leading into the 
beautiful foot-hills and over the mountains, con- 
stantly tempt the cyclist. Truly a paradise for 
wheelmen ! 

We realize it as we spin along past the beautiful 
estates, whose villa-like houses are hidden from 
view in the beautiful parks by which each is sur- 
rounded. Orchards of ol- 
ive and prune and apricot, — . — 

wide grain fields and vine- 

j’ards, Chinese gardens . £f ; 

which furnish fresh vege- ' * 

tables and strawberries all 

the year round, together 

with trees and shrubs of BgR-' ,, ' 

semi-tropical regions, im- 

press upon us the differ- U. 

ence between this and the 

snow-covered East. Eu- 

catyptus. Bay, Laurel. 

Live Oak, Madrono and 
the exquisite Pepper trees. V f , _ 

all green throughout the •'/•it 

year, take the places of fflfc 4 B % / . 1 

the Elm, Maple, Boxelder — /f j 
and Linden which we look a . A ffl 

for here in vain. Ever k " K *. f 
present flocks of Meadow e 4 
larks seem to sing all day 

feet tall. This 


I)r. Douglas Hogg, of 
Paris, recently requested 
in the columns of the 
Paris Journal of Medicine 
the opinions of medical 
men as to whether bicycl- 
ing was healthy or injur- 
ious to women. He has 
received forty-eight ans- 
wers to his question from 
distinguished English, 
French, and other phy- 
sicians. Of these, thirty- 
six approve the exercise, if 
practised in moderation, 
three recommend it under 
certain conditions, while 
nine are totall y opposed to 
bicycling for women. 


when the dav^ appears dark , 
when work becomes mono- 
tonous, when hope seems 
hardly worth having, just 
mount a bicycleand go and 
have a good spin down the 
read, without thought of 
anything but the ride you 
are taking. I can only 
speak words of praise for 
the bicycle, for I believe 
that its use is commonly 
beneficial and not at all 
detrimental to health, ex- 
cept in the matter of beginners who overdo it. ” 
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WHEELING FLORIDA. 

0 UR experience in bicycling is rather limited, 
but not so is the pleasure we derived from it 
during our three months’ sojourn in that 
“ Earthly Paradise,” Daytona. 

Having passed the fifty-year limit, we felt the 
desire to renew our youth, and we sought the 
wonder-working fountain where Ponce de Leon 
did, in the balmy groves of Florida, but, more 
fortunate than he, we went on our quest on “a 
bicycle built for two.” Thanks rather to our 
vehicle than to the region where we looked, we 
found, if not the real thing, at least a subsitute. 

Here, where even in midwinter the air is like 
our Northern May, every body rides all the time. 
Charming people we met, from almost every- State 
in the Union, and all on wheels. Even the little 
darkies ride, on wheels that have passed through 
many hands before they reached the level of their 
present owners' purses. 

I should like to describe one of our spins 
through the streets of this lovely town and in the 
surrounding country over our shell roads, the per 


and later, to the little town 
which owes its existence 
to the University. Six 
years ago a wheat field, but 

also a most exquisite grove of live oak trees, Pa- 
lo Alto has exchanged its wheat for picturesque 
little cottages and offers a most attracti ve home 
for students and families who wish to educate 
their children. The still y-acant spaces of the 
little toyvn are covered with wild flowers, the 
tiny- pink alfilare and the gorgeous orange -col- 
ored California popp3 - , a field of which , at a little 
distance looks as if it were on fire. 

Just a mile from the station, up a bic3'cle path 
yvliich leads through the Arboretum, a hundred- 
acre grove, yve come to the Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University, founded in memory of the son of 
Senator Stanford, who died in his seventeenth 
year. The buildings are unique in University 
architecture, being constructed after plans of the 
-old Spanish Missions of Santa Barbara and San 
Luis Rey. One-stoty- buildings of light-colored 
sandstone .with red tiled roofs surround, on all 
.sides, a quadrangle, 526 ft. x 248 ft., familiarly' 
known as “ The Quad. ” Around this “ Quad ” 
are beautiful arcades in which students cannot 
wander for four 3-ears without receiving an un- 
conscious education of taste in matters of architec- 
ture. 

To the left of the “Quad ” is Encina, Spanish 
for live oak, the boys’ dormitory, to the right is 
Roble, white oak, the girls' dormitory. Back of 


Stanford University — Palo Alto. 
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yvith the stock farm. Here are six hundred 
horses kept, yvith all modern improvements, even 
to a kindergarten, a covered ring, where the little 
colts are daily taught. This is such a fascinating 
place that, I am told, many tourists have lost 
their trains, so absorbed hay’e the3 T become in 
watching the kindergarten. Here are horses for 
which Mrs. Stanford has refused $150,000. One 
refuses to believe that electricity is soon to sup- 
plant these. 

In the midst of this practical life in a new 
country one hardty expects to find that romance 
offers places of attraction for his silent steed, but 
yve do find it in several places. Not a mile away 
from the stock farm yve come to Frenchman’s 
Lake where yve hear the story of the Frenchman, 
yvho, some forty or fifty years ago, fled to this 
country to escape just punishment for crime. He 
oyvned all this region, bililt a beautiful cottage 
modelled afterthe Petit Trianon, put up a chapel, 
built the lake alread3' referred to, and, most in- 
teresting of all, dug a tunnel into the mountains 
which was to be his refuge, should the French 
government learn of his whereabouts. This, alas, 
failed, -for he yvas discovered and taken away 
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filling the moss. Then cut the stem below the 
wound and set the top in a pot of earth, keeping 
it moist and shady until the new plant is well 
established. So you will have two plants for one. 
Now watch the old plant and you will see two 
shoots coming to replace the amputated top. 

When they have reached a suitable length, 
pinch them in and you will get another doubling 
of branches. By keeping on you may get a thick- 
ly branched tree. It should be noted that this 
should be done only while the plant is in active 
growth . 

If you propose to have any new house-plants 
for next winter, don't forget that now is the 
time to buy them, and to set them out. plunging 
the pots up to the rim in the ground, and see that 
they have water, shade and sunlight as they need, 
to make vigorous growth. When the nights 
begin to grow cool in autumn, bring them into 
the covered piazza, and later into the house, giv- 
ing them as much fresh air as possible until 
severe cold weather makes it impossible. 

Of late years ferns have taken a high place in 
general esteem, which their delicacy of form and 
their fresh color well deserve. They, with a few 
exceptions, require shade, flourishing best in 
nooks where grass can hardly be persuaded to 
grow, and while they are not exacting as to soil, 
they like leaf-mould and rotted wood. They like 
moisture, but rather in the air and on their leaves 
than in a pool at their roots. The ostrich fern is 
one of the finest, growing in the shape of a 
Grecian urn to the height of four feet, and stand- 
ing our winters without protection. 

The seligenellas, one of which we show in our 
cut, kindly loaned by Messrs. Pitcher and Manda, 
are a family closely related to the true ferns, and 
are charming for cultivation in the conservatory. 

There is a noble tree on the grounds of our 
school that is covered with sweet-scented purple 
flowers (it is in bloom as I write) in May. The 
leaves which follow the flowers, are heart-shaped 
and of immense size. Mr. Woodward, of our 
Board, told me that the name of the species is 
Paulownia imperialis ; that it is a native of the 
East and was brought to France by the botanist 
attached to the army with which Napoleon in- 
vaded Egypt ; that Joseph Bonaparte brought 
one to Bordentown. and that all the stock in this 
country was derived from that one tree. 

Ax Amateur. 


month that we can express 
only in this brief note, to the 
kind friends who have favored 
us with contributions for this 
number of the Silent Wor- 
ker, our hearty thanks. 
Most of them, we know, have 
regular duties which take up 
pretty nearly all their availa 
ble time and strength, and 
their cheerful response to our 
perhaps rather presumptuous 
requests for help in getting 
out a paper which should be 
a credit to the deaf is a proof 
of their sincere interest in 
our work. 

We take pride in the fact 
that the literary merit of this 
number is owing in great 
part, and its artistic merit 
is due almost entirely, to 
contributions from our deaf 
friends. 

We wish also to acknow- 
ledge the support and assist- 
ance which our friends in 
Trenton who are interested 
in cycling have given to our 
undertaking. 

We hope to have secured 
the approval and good-will 
of all our kind friends. 


uThe Garden 


Wheeling in the Tropics. 

fection of wheeling, but fear to trespass on your 
space. I send you a photo which will show, bet- 
ter than words can do, both the beauty of our 
tropical foliage, and the convenience of the cycle 
on which we travel through life side by side. 

I wish I could also show you the beauty of our 
streets and residences surrounded by spacious 
yards in which roses and other rare flowers run 
riot, and noble trees, new to our eyes, grow to 
majestic size. 

By all means spend a winter in Florida and 
spend it mostly on the wheel. 

6--.L-9 

Ol'R THANKS. 

“ Beggar that I am, I am even poor in thanks, 
but I thank vou.” We have been so rushed this 


1J>HE editor tells me that this month he has 
"h scant room for flower lore or for literary allus- 
ions and that if I have anything to say about the 
garden it must be brief and to the point. But I 
can not let a number of the Worker appear with- 
out some recognition of the claims of the floral 
world upon us. 

I see that everybody now is introducing the 
Wehlsbach burners and they are a great conven- 
ience, no doubt, but I must warn you to keep the 
iight away from your flowers, (or vice versa). 
Not long ago I was in the barber’s, and as I 
always act on Napoleon’s maxim that the only- 
safe way to defend is to attack, I began an active 
conversation by saying: “Your palms look well 
now.” "Yes,” he said, “since we got rid of 
them Wellsback burners the plants does good. 
But they killed all our old palms and we had to 
get a new lot. ” 

A few days afterwards I was at the Fanwood 
school, and noticing the ragged looks of a fine 
house plant, spoke of it to the Principal, who is 
a man thoroughly posted on everything within 
the twenty-four acres that enclose his institution. 
“Yes, ” he said, we had the Wehlsbach light 
here just two days and I saw it was killing all 
my plants, so, out it went. ” 

Within a week after I met a “lady- from Phila- 
delphia, ” who complained that her choice house- 
plants had been killed by the same cause. 

Everybody has a rubber tree, and a good many 
of us have plants that are beginning to be a little 
too tall for good looks. We should all like to 
have what you may see by T calling at the New 
York Institution for the Deaf, namely, a rubber 
tree ten feet high or more, with a thick and per- 
fectly- symmetrical head like a young maple, and 
at the end of every' twig a long red leaf-sheath 
just ready to open. To get such a result, make 
a cut into your tree, which I suppose is now five 
or six feet high, just below a joint. The cut 
should be about one-sixteenth inch deep, and 
should be about an inch long, upwards. Put in 
a wooden plug to keep the wound open, and wrap 
it around with the moss that florists use, making 
a bunch as large as y-our fist. Keep this con- 
stantly wet, and in two months a callus will 
have formed, and roots will have been thrown out, 


STL_S> 


For many a spin. 

With spooning thrown in. 
Sweet Helen her cycle must 
thank ; 

Yet sadly she thought : 

“What a change it has wrought. 
Since tny ‘ hub’ it has turned to a 
‘ crank !” 


A Pot of Selagixellas. 
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EDITORIALS. 

We are pleased to mention the business address 
of Mr. Chas. J. LeClercq New York, Photo-engrav- 
ing, and of Mr. Ranald Douglas, Livingston, 
N. J., Landscape photography. Both these 
gentlemen are deaf, and both in their respective 
lines are unexcelled for producing artistic and 
finely finished work. 

The illustrations of this paper show that this 
statement is not exaggerated. 


WE had expected to give our readers for this 
month an article 011 bicycle racing by a very 
high authority on the subject, Mr. McCutchen, 
who held last year’s inter-scholastic champion- 
ship, and who is now a member of the Yale 
bicycle racing squad. 

Unfortunately, Mr. McCutchen has been suffer- 
ing from an affection of the eyes which has 
prevented him from using them for some weeks. 
He has very kindly promised, however, to con- 
tribute something on this subject to a future 
number of the Silent Worker. 


“ Is Sunday riding wrong? ” Sundry moral- 
ists have undertaken to answer this question, for 
themselves and for others. Sunday races are con- 
trary to the law, in most of our Eastern states at 
least. On the other hand, many people, clerical 
and lay, find the wheel the only practical way 
of going to church. That can hardly be wrong. 
For the rest, why not let every man’s conscience 
settle the question for him, as we do about smok- 
ing, drinking wine, eating mince-pie, wearing a 
silk hat, and other points on which opinions differ? 

Too many people still hold the opinion about 
the right of private judgment that Lowell hits 
-off — that it means 

“ that light 

Has been granted to me for deciding on you ; 

And in happier ages, ere atheism grew, 

The deed contained clauses for cooking you, too ” 


It is pleasing to notice the progress which is 

making in the journalism of our schools for the 

deaf. The papers are no longer regarded merely 


as giving a cheap body for the type-setting ap- 
prentices to perform their experiments on, but as 
exponents of the school. The Mentor , for one, 
is one of the best educational periodicals we 
know of, and is, besides, a model in typography. 
The Mirror has always editorials which are well 
worth reading — specimens of direct, forcible 
thinking and writing. Then its children’s page 
is a delight. We don ’t know who edits it, but 
we wish she were teaching a primary class in the 
New Jersey school instead. The Bulletin is filled 
with selections showing a fine taste and a sense 
of what, among the best things to read, you can 
get a child to read. The “ Little People is, in 
its own way, the perfection of a school paper. 

“ And what shall I say more ; for the time would 
fail me to speak of” the other forty or so, all 
which have their own merits, and which are 
rendering valuable service to the cause of educa- 
tion. 

We were compelled reluctantly to decline an 
invitation to a very interesting celebration on 
the 30th of last month— the eighty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the birth of Rev. Augustus C. Thomp- 
son, D.D., at liis home in Boston. 

The reverend gentleman stills holds his six 
feet of stature with the same erectness and in the 
same grace of perfect proportions as in the prime 
of manhood, while his abundant hair is still only 
“a sable silvered”, and his capacity both for 
serious study and for the lighter play of wit is 
unimpaired. 

He has to look back upon a pastorate (still 
continuing) of fifty-five years, arduous service 
in missionary affairs for a generation, and lit- 
erary activity for a still longer period. He is 
the author of “ The Better Land” and other reli- 
gious works which have had a wide circulation 
in this country and abroad, in wdiich spiritual 
thought and devout aspiration are expressed 
in prose with the same depth of feeling and 
beauty of form which we find in the hymns 
of Faber. His two works on Moravian Missions 
and Protestant Missions are the most thorough 
studies on the subject in the English language. 

How does such a life of sustained intellectual 
and spiritual effort illustrate the Biblical praise 
of Wisdom : “ Length of days is in her right hand, 
and in her left hand riches and honor ! ” Riches, 
certainly in that “ good name” without which 
one were “ poor indeed. ” 


It is nothing new for deaf-mutes to be suc- 
cessful in tlie fine arts ; there have been suc- 
cessful and even eminent masters among them 
in painting, engraving, sculpture, but it is only 
within a few years that we have heard of archi- 
tecture as a profession for the deaf. Mr. Harry 
E. Stevens, of Merchantville in this state, is a 
deaf gentleman who has studied this art and has 
made a very promising beginning as an indepen- 
dent designer, after having learned and practised 
all the details of the work as a subordinate in an 
office and as a supervising architect on the erec- 
tion of buildings planned by others. 

He lias lately built for his home an attractive 
and convenient house which is a sufficient 
proof of his capacity to plan buildings well ad- 
apted to tlieir purpose. Another recent piece of 
his work is the new school-house in Merchant- 
ville, which is equally successful. Mr. Stevens is 
a well known and prominent member of deaf- 
mute society in Philadelphia, where his wife, for- 
merly Miss Tessie Glenn, has always been a 
favorite. Mr. Stevens has, apparently every 
prospect of success and happiness in his home, 


his profession and his social relations, and he 
certainly has our best wishes. 


Following hard upon the death of the vener- 
able Thomas Arnold comes the loss of another 
eminent English educator of the deaf, Thomas 
Buxton, Ph.D., of Manchester, England. Dr. 
Buxton was a native of that city, but began his 
life-work as a teacher in the Old Kent Road Asy- 
lum, London. After ten years sendee there, in 
the course of which he rose to lie head assistant 
teacher, or as we would call it, Vice- Principal, he 
left in 1851, being then thirty years old, to be- 
come the head of the Liverpool Institution, which 
position he filled for twenty-six years. In this 
capacity he was very successful as an educator 
and as an administrator, and moreover acquired 
more than a local reputation as a man of letters. 
He contributed, to periodicals of the highest 
standing, articles of a historical, scientific and 
theological character. He was the author of a little 
book entitled “The Queen’s English,” published 
in 1858, discussing certain nice points in the use 
of the English language with such ability as to 
hold his own with antagonists like Dean Alford 
and Richard Grant White. In 1878 he was ap- 
pointed Secretary to the Training College at 
Ealing, but in 1889 he resigned to become 
Secretary of the Manchester Adult Deaf and 
Dumb Institute, and in 1892 he became Superin- 
tendent also. For many years Dr. Buxton has 
been recognized as one of the ablest men in the 
work of the education of the deaf, and although 
for some years his health has been delicate, he 
worked hard and effectively till the last. An 
'■ attack of influenza in the early spring prostrated 
him, and death ensued on the 23d of April. He 
| was highly honored and well-known by reputa- 
1 tion on this side of the Atlantic, and he was 
honored by the National Deaf-Mute College with 
I the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, conferred in 
1870. 

For at least ten years past practical photogra- 
j phers and scientific men interested in photogra- 
1 phy have been working to discover a process by 
which the automatic and exact accuracy of the 
' photograph could be used to secure in a sun-pic- 
! ture the colors of objects as well as their form 
and the gradations of light and shade. Several 
! processes have been found by which some ap- 
proach to this end could be reached, and at differ- 
I ent times it lias been stated that at last satisfac- 
tory results had been obtained, but when tested 
by practical men, it was always found that sotue- 
i thing essential was lacking. 

Within the last year, however, Mr. Cliassagne, 
of Paris, lias, lie believes, perfected a process by 
! which lie reaches almost absolutely correct re- 
; suits, and with as little expense and trouble as 
could be reasonably expected. 

This Cliassagne process, briefly and untechni- 
cally described, is about as follows: A11 ordinary 
gelatine plate is prepared by a thorough washing 
with a colorless liquid, the composition of which 
is a secret of the inventor. The photograph is 
taken on the plate and a print is taken on paper 
or glass which has been treated with the same 
solution. At this stage neither the plate nor the 
print can be distinguished from an ordinary pho- 
tograph. Then the print is carefully washed 
with a blue liquid, applied a little at a time, fol- 
lowed by a similar application of a green and a 
red liquid. These liquids are the whole secret of 
the process, and with a little instruction any one 
who can make fin ordinary photograph can get 
l 
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excellent results in colors. The writer has lately 
had the pleasure of examining a large number of 
the Chassagne photographs, and of comparing, 
in some cases, the original subject with the pic- 
tures, and can testify that so far as this test could 
be applied, the rendering of colors, through the en- 
tire range from lightest blue to strongest red, was 
perfect. I was particularly struck with a view in 
the Bois de Boulogne, Paris., showing, across a 
narrow' sheet of water, a mass of trees bordered 
by a walk, with a bridge of gray stone at the 
right. Every shade of green, from those border- 
ing on a silvery gray to the brownish olives, was 
shown just as in nature. The portrait of a beau- 
tiful woman showed the delicate flesh-tints and 
the elusive reflections of the hair as only a master 
could have done in water colors, and the sparkle 
of the diamond crescent, the sheen of the yellow’ 
satin and filmy texture of the lace w’ere render- 
ed with equal faithfulness. Indeed, it is one of 
the wonders of this process that it gives the text- 
ure of fabrics and of furs with striking effect, and 
it has been suggested that a practical application 
of the process may be in selling costly goods by 
.sample. At present, only one collection of these 
photographs is in this country, but the agents 
for North and South America, Messrs. E. & H. 
T. A 11 th on}’ & Co., expect to receive a supply of 
the goods in July and to place them on the market 
at once, so that before summer is over they wfill be 
.a common sight everywhere. Messrs. Anthony 
have wfisely and liberally refused all offers to raise 
the price by restricting the sale of the liquids, 
and these w’onderful effects wfill be within the 
reach of every one who has a camera. 

Full details can not be given at present, but it 
is thought that the extra cost, for a picture of 
cabinet size, will be not more than ten cents. At 
first it might seem that now’ the portrait painter j 
and landscapist would find their occupation gone, 
but, while the new’ process will probably be an 
indispensable aid in securing more accurate 
studies of color than the brush can make, it wfill 
no doubt be found that, as in all mechanical 
processes, when compared with the best work of 
the individual hand and soul — to use Sir Joshua’s 
phrase: “ Hang it, sir, it wants that ” (wfith a 
snap of his finger). 

As Remington’s pictures of horses at speed 
would be impossible without the lessons of the 
instantaneous photograph, so we may look for 
truer rendering of the shifting color effects of the 
sunset and of the play of light on the waves by 
the aid of the color photograph. 


The accompanying cut wfill give some idea 
both of the strength of the materials and of the 
skilled workmanship that go to the construction 
of a modern high-grade bicycle. The wfiieel 
used was an “Eclipse ” not a special wheel but 
one taken at random from the stock. 



The reader who has any notion whatever 
of mechanics will see at once that when a struc- 
ture like a bicycle, weighing less than twenty- 
five pounds and with a support of only a few- 
slender wires held together by a thin wooden rim, 
is called on to support a weight of more than a 
ton, the strain must be applied with mathematic- 
al accuracy, or the machine must be reduced to a 


confused heap of matchwood and tangled iron 
thread. The adjustment of the wheel and its 
supports and the distribution of the weight were 
calculated by an engineer, and the work of ad 
justment was done by the best mechanics, with 
such accuracy as our common rules wfith their , 
fractions of an inch, will not show 7 . It had to be J 
exact to a millimeter. These precautions being 
taken, the wheel stood the test and came out 
without a spoke being started or any part being 
injured in the slightest degree. 


One of the questions which perlexes the intend- j 
ing purchaser of a bicycle ( unless he is one of 
the lucky few who “have money to burn ’’) is j 
how much to pay for it. 

Is $100 too much to pay ? Can you get a per- 
fectly good wheel for less money? In reply, w 7 e 
believe it is safe to say that in buying any of the 
leading makes which are listed at $100 you may 
feel sure that you are getting a safe, durable and 
generally satisfactory wheel. It is equally safe 
to say that there is no wfiieel w’hich is much bet- 
ter than any other high grade wheel, while each 
one has its own points of excellence. Whether 
the top price is exorbitant depends on just what 
you mean by that word. Plenty of people are 
found willing to pay the price, and they are gen- 
erally satisfied that they get their money 's worth. 

It is certain that any 7 of these wheels could be 
made and sold at a fair profit for half of the list 
price. In fact, wheels wfiiich are just as strong 
just as durable, just as light and just as easy- j 
running are regularly sold for prices from fifty to 
eighty dollars. 

The difference represents parti} 7 some exclusive 
feature of minor importance, partly fashion, partly 
an expensive way of doing business and only in 
part extraordinary profit. 

But, ifyou pay less than $100, be sure and buy 
only from a maker who is known to be fully 
worthy of trust, and on a full guarantee. 

The guarantee should include tool steel bear- 
ings, no castings flush joints. With these points 
assured, either by a careful examination by an 1 
expert or by the guarantee of a responsible 
maker, your purchase, even at fifty dollars, will 
give you every thing of real importance in a wheel. 


“Why should I belong to the L. A. W.?“ i 
Well, in the first place, because you owe it to 
your standing as a respectable cycler. Whether 
you are a teacher or a doctor or an artisan , you 
have your Association of y’our Union, and as a 
worthy member of your craft, you feel that you 
ought, out of self-respect, to belong to it. 

In the second place, by joining the league you I 
are able to make your wishes as a cycler respect- ; 
ed and to work with effect for what you need, whe- 
ther it be good roads or rights on the road, or to 
have your wheel carried as baggage. 

In the third place, because you get a big return, 
in things having a direct cash value, for your 
small initiation fee and yearly dues. The road- 
book and the Rulletin are worth double the annual 
dollar, and the fact that if imposed on in your 
cycling rights you have a powerful organization 
readv to defend you is an insurance that a stock 
company taking the same risk would charge you 
something for. Under the same head come the 
reduced rates at league hotels, and at the author- 
ized League outfitters. 

Lastly, because you will find in the feelings of 
good-fellowship and mutual helpfulness which 
prevail among League members a pleasing change 
from the unceasing strife to get the better of 


others which characterizes the ways of work-a 
day life. Wherefore — Join the league. 


On Thursday, May 6th, the State Board of 
Education paid a visit to the two schools immed- 
iately under their charge— the Normal and Model, 
and the School for Deaf-Mutes. 

They w’ere accompanied by the Secretary of 
State, of New Jersey, Hon. George Wurts, and by 
the State Treasurer, Hon. George Swain. 

Dr. Crouter, Superintendent of the deaf-mute 
school at Mount Air}-, w 7 as also one of the party, 
by special invitation. 

The morning was spent at the Normal School, 
and the visitors, after inspection of the work 
done under the direction of Dr. James M. Green, 
the Principal, were ready to credit the remark re- 
cently made by one well qualified to judge, that 
there are three schools of this class in the United 
States which stand in advance of all others, and 
that one of the three is the New Jersey State Nor- 
mal School. 

An elaborate and excellently cooked and serv- 
ed dinner was given in the dining room of the 
Normal Boarding Hall, after which the members 
strolled over to the Deaf-mute school. The sev- 
eral departments of the school, literary and in- 
dustrial, were visited, and much gratification was 
expressed at the appearance and proficiency of 
the pupils. The classes in speech, and espeacilly 
the little tots, attracted, perhaps, the most notice. 
The work in the printing-office drew the 
attention ofMr. Wurts. who is himself the editor of 
a daily paper, and he kindly promised to put the 
the Silent Worker on his exchange list. The 
wood-work, and in fact, all the handicrafts, at- 
tracted close and favorable notice. We hope that 
this is only the first of a series of such visits by 
the Board. 


LOCAL ITEMS. 

Josh. Lindley, our '‘only ” professional rider, 
on Sunday the 2d inst.. rode nine miles on the 
Princeton pike paced by a tandem, in the remark- 
able time of 23 minutes. It is true that he had a 
fresh breeze at his back, but, even with allowance 
made for this circumstance, this performance 
shows a form that ought to enable him to take a 
high stand among the racing cracks. 

Among our promising amateurs are the follow- 
ing named young gentlemen who mean to com- 
pete in the circuit this season, and who, we hope 
and expect, will get their share of glory and of 
mugs ; Messrs. Alfred Barlow, Ed. Stout, J. To- 
man and J. Cologan. 

Lovers of sport will be glad to know that Tren- 
ton has secured a meet for August 5th, at the 
Inter State Fair Grounds, and as the great event 
of the year, the meet at Philadelphia, is just a 
week later, all the kings of the track will take 
this in. The track is noted as a fast one and 
has unsurpassed grand - stand accomodations, 
whie its situation, midway between New York 
and Philadelphia makes it a convenient gather- 
ing-place for a crowd. 

The Holbrook road-race, on the 2d inst., will 
open the racing season . practically, and will have 
among its entries our Trenton riders, both in the 
amateur and in the professional events. 


GE/NEEAL /NEWS. 

Michaels, Cooper, Bald, Mayo and Zimmerman 
are all training at Savannah, Ga., in preparation 
the season's work. Several other cracks are for 
training at Louisville, Ky. 

Ziegler, who has been barred from riding in 
America, for having taken part in Sunday races, 
has gone to France and will compete on the 
Continental tracks. 
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Contributed for the Bicycle Number. 

REniNISCEMCES OF A WHEEUIAN. 

BY T. G. COOK. 

© NE pleasant afternoon in June of last sum- 
mer, while sitting upon our front piazza 
npp overlooking the Hudson river, talking of 
wheels and wheeling, Curtis suddenly turned to 
me and said, “Say, Van. do you think we could 
ride 300 miles in one week making daily trips 
and riding easily-. ” I replied, ‘ ‘ Why certainly ; in 
less time. ’ ’ He did not agree with me, so after 
considerable discussion we agreed to try it, the 
understanding being we were to ride for pleasure 
only. And the first one guilty of scorching was 
to be assessed the entire expenses for that partic- 
ular da} 7 . Our first days’ ride was to Coney 7 
Island and return, that ever popular resort of 
New York city wheelmen. It is a most delight- 
ful ride, across the Ferry up Bedford Ave. to 
Prospect Park through the entire length of the 
Park to the cycle path, thence to the Island. 
After dinner we saw the sights of the Bowery-, 
and strolled along the beach for a yvhile to allow 
Curtis a chance with his camera. Oh, I forgot to 
say 7 Curt was riding a neyv yvheel which he claim- 
ed yvould stand anything. Well, it did, (except 
himself) for, as I said, yve had just swung into 
the saddle when I heard a crash and looked 
around to see Curt dismount rather suddenly. 
His frame had broken close to the head and was 
beyond temporary repair. Well, if you will 
pardon me I will draw the curtain upon the 
dialogue of complimentary remarks, and different 
languages spoken in our efforts to do the makers 
of that wheel justice. Deciding to return by 
boat, we found we had just forty-three cents 
between us, having expended our spare cash in 
doing the Island. As the fare for a single person 
and wheel was forty-five cents, we were in a 
dilemma, when Curt opportunely discovered a 
bill in an inside pocket and we were saved. It is 
a very- pleasant ride up the bay usually, but on 
this particular trip we did not enjoy it very- 
much. Arriving at Pier 1 yve immediately call- 
ed upon the manufacturers of that yvheel. They, 
of course yy-ith many apologies, gave Curtis a new 
one and we finished our first day’s trip arriving at 
the school at 7:30 P.M., having ridden fifty -three 
miles. 

The second day's journey yy 7 as to Nyack and 
Tarry toyvn and return. We crossed at Fort Lee 
and went by way of Englewood, Closter, Haver- 
straw. Nyack, Tarrytown, Irvington, Hastings, 
Yonkers, etc. This is a very pretty ride, fine 
scenery and good roads, yvith the exception of a 
stretch of tyvelve miles side-path riding just this 
side of Nyack. Here the roads are of heavy sand 
and running so close to the side path cause one 
to keep a sharp eye upon his wheel. Both Curt 
and myself received a fall while riding at this 
point. He received the first in trying to ride 
across a narrow 7 plank crossing a small ditch. 
Sad to relate he missed connections yvith the 
plank, and he and the ditch became fast friends. 
After he had enjoyed a sort of soliloquy- by him- 
self, as it were, yve continued our journey. I 
laughed for the next two miles. But the time 
worn adage, “ He vy 7 ho laughs last, laughs best,” 
proved its wisdom in this instance. Seeing a 
vision of loveliness approaching, which, upon 
coming closer, prov 7 ed to be a country- maiden 
driving several coyvs, Curt, of course, yvas all 
politeness, I not be outdone yvas putting forth my 
best efforts when those coyvs suddenly conceived 
a liking for the side-path. And in trying to 
navigate among them and at the same time not 
relax my efforts to be polite, I became careless 
and immediately, politeness, dignity 7 , and my- 
self went over the handle bars, escaping how 7 ever 
w 7 ith a feyv scratches. These were our only mis- 
haps that day 7 . Reaching Nyack we crossed the 
Tappan Zee, (the river being three miles wide 
at this point) to Tarrytowm, thence homeward, 
arriving at the school at an earl} 7 hour havdng 
ridden fifty-eight miles. 

The third day yve went to Fort Schuyler on 
Long Island Sound. After getting lost several 
times we finally reached our destination. We 
inspected the grounds, went through the bar- 
racks, etc. And then after enjoying a most 
delightful swim in the blue waters of the Sound, 
started on our return home. Having reached the 
conclusion that we were decidedly hungry, we 


pedalled along until yve discovered a hotel by the 
road-side and seeing the sign : “ refreshments of 
all kinds, ” yve dismounted filled yvith thoughts of 
a good meal. Well, it was lucky for us we yvere 
partially filled yvith the thoughts of something to 
eat, otheryvise yve yvould have succumbed to the 
pangs of hunger on our way home. All w 7 e 
could secure to eat in that hotel (?) was a glass of 
milk and some crackers. Sandwiches ? They had 
just disposed of the last one, — and pie, (the wheel- 
man 's friend) — the proprietor said the yvagon came 
around only once a yveek. So coming to the con- 
clusion we had stopped at a Raines' Law 7 Hotel 
yve continued our journey, reaching the school in 
rather a dejected state of mind (and stomach). 
Nothwithstanding this drayvback, the trip yvas 
one of our most enjoyable ones of the w 7 eek. The 
roads being of macadam and shale throughout 
made excellent yv heeling and the surrounding 
country yvas most pleasant to look upon. Dis- 
tance covered was forty-five miles. 

Having selected Lake Hopatcong, Neyv Jersey, 
for the fourth day’s trip, yy 7 e left the school at 7:30, 
crossed to Fort Lee, and went by way of Hacken- 
sack, Newark, Morristown, Dover. Fort Orme, 
Mount Arlington, direct to the lake. We reach- 
ed Morristown at 11 A.M., distance thirty-eight 
miles, having ridden leisurely. After dinner w 7 e 
started again at 1 p.m. Then our troubles seem- 
ed to begin. I had previously started the mis- 
haps by trying to spread eagle one of those clean 
streets that Newark is noted for. We had ridden 
but a short distance when Curtis most uncere- 
moniously deserted his saddle for the middle of the 
road ; and I assure you w 7 e had drunk nothing 
but milk and coffee yvith our dinner. But then, 
of course, the Jersey milk is so much stronger 
than w 7 e secure in the city. Curtis w 7 as not 



THE BREAKERS. 

injured by his fall, so yve continued. We seemed 
unable to keep upon the right road. Thinking 
we had at last found the right one, w 7 e w 7 ere 
boyvling along at a merry gait, yvhen I discoy 7 ered 
a rural citizen approaching. I politely asked 
him if yve were on the right road to the lake, and 
he replied in that slow deliberate yy-ay : “Wal, 
No, young feller, you bean’t. You should 
have taken the left fork back thar by Squire 
Myrtle's.” And as this yvas only five miles, w 7 e, 
of course, said nothing. Not a word but travell- 
ed back to that cross-road. We shortly came to 
a road called Long Hill, winding around and 
around a small mountain to the summit. It is 
an appropriate name for it was a long hill indeed. 
Upon reaching the top we found it descended 
very sharply for a good mile. Nothing daunted 
we decided to ride doyvn, for a wheelman will ney 7 er 
yvalk yvhere he can possibly ride. He will yvear 
out a front tire and sole of his shoe in preference. 
It yy-as a glorious and exciting ride, and we 
descended at record breaking speed. I assure 
you I had just reached the foot of the hill w 7 hen 
Curtis coming directly behind me, slipped a 
pedal and shouting, “Look out Van, I ’m a 
coming. ” I turned just in time to see him com- 
ing about ten feet ahead of his yvheel. He receiv- 
ed a terrific fall, but fortunately was not injured. 
So after patching up his several bruises, etc., yve 
continued our journey and eventually reached 
the lake at 4:30, the cyclometer showing we had 
covered seventy-seven miles. We had been 
under cover but a short while, when the rain be- 
gan to fall heavily. As it continued to rain the 
j next day we rested, and took things easy. The 



A Familiar Scene at Conev. 


folloyving day although it was still raining we 
started for home. Riding yvas far from being 
pleasant ; the roads yvere naturally very muddy 
and heavy. Starting out at 7:30 in the morning, 
after a hard and disagreeable day’s ride yve reach- 
ed the school at 6 p.m., two of the worst looking 
objects you would care to see and our wheels were 
beyond recognition. Coming home by a direct 
route we travelled sixty-eight miles. This com- 
pleted one yy 7 eek’s journey, making a total of 301 
miles in fi ve days’ actual riding. In bringing 
these few thoughts and memories to a close of 
what yvas to me the most enjoyable week ever 
spent upon a wheel I would suggest a few words 
of advice to the vast army and adherents of the 
silent steed. 

Bicycling in a modified form and riding for 
the pleasure and beneficial results attained there- 
by is one of the finest exercises a person can 
enjoy. Be sure, above all to secure a suitable 
wheel, have it properly adjusted and ride for the 
healthful enjoyment rather than for the mileage 
records so many are striving for, thereby ruining 
and straining their nervous and physical system 
beyond reparation, and then wheeling will be 
looked upon yvith fay 7 or by one and all, as the 
proper exercise for a person in any station of life 
to enjoy 7 . 

A11 Epicycle, the Invention of a Deaf-Mute. 

W. S. Smith, a deaf-mute, yvho at one time was 
principal of the deaf-mute school at Salem, is a 
fertile genius, who drives a thriving trade invent- 
ing gopher traps, patent churns, dishwashers and 
the like. Three years ago Mr. Smith patented 
a gopher trap, the right to yvhich he sold in 
Kansas at a good figure. When last heard from, 
it had not succeeded in exterminating the gophers 
of the populistic state, though it is thought the 
next census will shovy 7 a y 7 ast decrease in their 
numbers. Mr. Smith is now about to engage in 
the manufacture of what he calls Smith ’s epicycle, 
and has organized a company for that purpose, in 
yvhich T. A. Garbade and A. H. Boscoyv are interes- 
ted. 

Mr. Smith’s epicycle is a large wheel, eight 
feet in diameter, yvith a framework of rods, chains 
and sprockets adjusted to its inner circumference, 
wherein the rider is seated to apply the power. 
This framework is supposed to roll around inside 
the wheel, and the continual adjustment of the 
disturbed center of gravity by the force of gravi- 
tation, it is said, will impel the machine forward. 
Mr. Smith says it will make greater speed than 
the bicycle, and claims that it can be more easi- 
ly controlled, and that it will be able to jump dit- 
ches and other obstructions at which an ordinary 
machine would balk. The steering, Mr. Smith 
says, is accomplished by a fork-like arrange- 
ment, that brings friction to bear upon either 
side of the wheel at the rider’s will, thus giving 
control and also checking the tendency to fall. 

Epicycles, according to Mr. Smith, are now in 
use in Germany, but he claims that his is a vast 
improvement upon the German machine. He in- 
vented his in England, and has had it patented 
for some time. The company will begin work on 
its first epicycle at the carriage factory at Seven- 
teenth and Pettygrove streets . — Portland Oregon- 
ian. 
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Contributed for the Bicycle Number. 

racvcung. 


A Peu Picture of Picturesque Manhattan. 



HE craze for the bicycle has 
resulted in a more intimate 
knowledge of the surrounding 
country than any one dreamed of 
half a dozen years ago, and the old 
road houses, which went out when 
every one except the rich gave up 
keeping horses, seem to be coming 
back again, and bid fair to be 
more plentiful than the rustic 
taverns ever were. There will be 
ten wheelmen to patronize such 
resorts for every carriage party in 
the old days, but these taverns 
will have to wrestle with the fact 


that the men who ride bicycles are not, as a class, 


fessional archaeologists are hunting for Revolu- 
tionary buttons, bayonets, old buckles, spurs, 
flints, bob-hooks and the like. Although the 
buttons and other relics were once abundant, they 
are now not quite so easy to obtain, but the best 
place, at this writing, is on the site of the Hes- 
sian camp, situated about 500 yards from the 
base of Fort George and bordering on the Harlem 
river ; said camp at one time contained more than 
two hundred tents. It is said that the Jagers, 
Hessians and Anspachs were in camp here. The 
finer classes of relics, such as officer’s buttons, 
sword hilts, etc., have been dug up at a place 
that was supposed to be the Headquarters and 
which was probably about two hundred yards 
north of Dyckman Street on the westerly side of 
Prescott Avenue. 

The real interest in this particular locality 
commences at Washington Bridge, which was 
commenced in 1886 and finished in 1889. It cost 
within a few hundred thousand dollars of three 
millions and is a structure of much arch- 
itectural nobility, and a credit to its engineers 
and architects. Just beyond Washington Bridge, 


PERSONAL MENTION. 

Mr. James P. Burbank, formerly connected with 
the engraving and electrotyping establishment of 
Peters & Sons in Boston, has set up in business 
for himself under the firm name of “ Burbank 
Engraving Co.,” with offices at 983 Washington 
Street, Boston. Mr. Burbank is a former pupil 
of the Clark Institution at Northampton and was, 
since graduation, ten years with the supply house 
of Golding Co., Boston, which gave him an ex- 
tensive acquaintance with the printers of New 
England. His embossing composition, an inven- 
tion of his, is widely advertised in the trade 
journals for printers. He is an old wheelman, 
having joined the L. A. W. the first year it was 
started and was in the League parade in Central 
Park, N. Y., before it was opened to wheelmen, 
about fifteen years ago. We wish Mr. Burbank 
success in his enterprise. 

<r-s-s> 

LAWS FOR WHEELMEN. 

The last winter has shown the fact that wheel- 



men have come to be a power that the lawmakers 
must reckon with. The list of laws passed in 
different states, secured largely by 
the efforts of bicyclists, is quite a 
long one. There may be some 
danger that this influence may lie 
lost if it is not used with care to 
avoid anything that is more than 
what is demanded by strict justice 
to the bicycler and by the true in- 
.. terest of the communtiy. Wheel- 
men should and do welcome rea- 
sonable regulation of riding and 
_ sharp punishment for riders who 
-vL. offend against the rights of pedes- 

ttians. But lawmakers and mag- 
istrates who single out wheelmen 
for persecution by laving special 
taxes or licenses on them, or by 
refusing to do them justice in the 
TV-* courts, can be made and ought to 
made to learn that it is a frosty day 
for a politician when his name goes 
/fMv on the black list of the bicycle 
‘ ... " ; , y; voters. 


• 1 good spenders, ’ ’ and that the patronage for each leaving the wayside, comes the hurdy gurdy part 
individual will be light. The bicyclist must of Fort George. It is the usual paraphernalia of 

keep sober in order to get home, . — — — 

while the men who drove could 1 

often rely on their coachman or on } 

the good' sense of their horses, and 

the bicycle inn will do a business > ^ 

in ‘‘soft drinks,” which would 1 . J .* , 

have made the old-fashioned publi- ( 

turn up his nose in contempt, \ " ' ' 


can 

A wheelman friend, just returned 
from Europe, threw himself wearily 
down on the fresh spring, grass on 
Claremont Bluff, that splendid 
promontory at the crown of River- 
side Drive, upon which Gen. 
Grant’s Monument is located. He 
lazily watched the scene before him 
— the blue, disappearing Hudson, 
the green cottage-dotted New York 
bank and the solemn dignity of the 
palisaded west bank — and he was 
rested ; and he came to believe that 
Europe with all its kaleidoscope, 
had nothing more pleasing to offer. 

Thus it is that there is much 
domestic and adjacent beauty which 
passes unnoticed. People who thor- 
oughly ‘‘do ” New York can only 
conclude that there is probably no 
other city in the country which 
offers such a variety of beauty. To 
the wheelman — that is, the tour- 
ing wheelman, not the cycling 
boulevardier — it is scarcely neces- 
sary to recapitulate, but one 111 ay 
brieflv refer to the quiet rurality of 
Staten Island, the gay whirl* of 
Manhattan, the quiet enjoyment of 
Brighton, the maelstromie dissipa- 


^T.iNDEPeNDertce 


,KI*Ci3BRlDGE 


After a great deal of hard fight- 
ing in many legislatures and some 
courts, the railroads have come to 
the conclusion that the bicycle of a 
bicycling passenger is a part of his 
baggage, and is tc be treated as 
such. Our railroads are managed 
by brainy men who, like other 
business men, prefer to have their 
patrons pleased with their service, 
so we may expect to see ingenious 
devices for the storage in transit 
and safe handling of wheels put in- 
to speedy operation . 


'VcfORGE 


Imormsamia, 


The rubber tree and bicycle 
plant are closely related. 



— ■ 
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occasional glimpses of ocean. Along the East 
River is another pleasing panorama of suburban 
life and landscape, while either bank of the 
Hudson is worthy of investigation. Thus in 
every direction one may tour or travel and be 
delighted. 

One little spot which is known to many wheel- 
men, but which has no doubt been overlooked by 
many others, is Fort George. 

This little place has been more or less Coney 
Islandized and thus the judicious avoid it. They 
have visions of the merry-go-round, the frank- 
furter and the three-for-a-quarter photographer. 

The Fort has considerable historic interest. 
The earliest maps — those of 1630— show that it 
was occupied by the tribe Muscootas. This tribe 
inhabited an enormous tract of territory. Later, 
in 1776, the place was called Morris Heights. 

It was to this spot, in 1776 that Washington 
retired after the battle of Harlem Heights and his 
stay there during the autumn has left many war 
memorials. The cutting through of New Street 
and work on the Speedway has been a great boon 
to local relic hunters. Amateur as well as pro- 


built over the bluff — for Fort George is a com- 
manding strip overlooking the surrounding coun- 
try’ — at least two hotels, on the verandas of 
of which any’ one may loiter with considerable 
pleasure. At the foot of these buildings, a few 
hundred feet below, is the Speedway, still in em- 
bryo, then the shallow, uncertain Harlem river, 
and beyond that the glorious country of West- 
i Chester. Far off one can see the pale blue of the 
. Long Island ridges, north are the Highlands, 
northwest is the cleft of Inwood, showing a stretch 
of the blue Hudson, confined by the tall, frowning 
Palisades. Immediately west is Fanwood and 
below is Fort Washington. On the Fanwood 
Heights, in a bold position are buildings of gray 
granite and Milwaukee brick, which are the 
New York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 
It is almost impossible to over -elaborate the 
quietness and beauty of these scenes. 

In the glare of midday it is perhaps too baky, 

! but once the sun leans over towards the Palisades, 

’ no pleasanter spot can be found. 


If there is one impression which is more pre- 
valent than another, it is that made by the bicycle 
saddle. Sad to say, it is almost universally un- 
favorable. Look in the advertising sections of 
the magazines and see what a succession of manu- 
facturers and inventors offer to bicycle riders 
experiments that as yet they have not tried, in 
place of those they know. So long as hope con- 
tinues to rally in the human breast and faith has 
power to rise above experience, a bicycle saddle 
unlike any in use must always be a lucrative in- 
vention. The truth is that the saddles are not so 
much amiss, but that when man was designed it 
was not anticipated that he would ever aspire to 
sit down and walk at the sametime, and be was not 
so put together as to make the simultaneous per- 
formance of these conflicting purposes more than 
imperfectly convenient. Practice makes perfect, 
however, and constant use makes wonderfully’ 

[ tough. — Li/t\ 

A great many ladies insist that the drop-frame cycle 
is the proper one for them to ride, but there are many 
others of a different “ frame" of mind. — /.. A. BnUrtin. 
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THE 1897 BICYCLE. 


Some of The Improvements and Inno- 
vations for the Comfort of Riders. 

bicycle season of 1897 opens with more 
MX) enthusiasm and with a larger number of 
new recruits than have been seen in any 
previous year. 

At the same time riders have become more crit- 
ical as to their mounts, and the competition 
among makers lias grown keener. Under these 
circumstances it was natural to expect great im- 
provements in the ’97 cycles over those of last 
year. On the contrary", it appears that compara- 
tively few changes of much importance have been 
made — a fact that shows how near the limit of 
possible perfection the building of bicycles has 
been carried. The two weak spots in the cycle 
are the tire and the saddle. 

In regard to the tire, it appears that any fur- 
ther improvement is barred by a law of nature. 
Of couise what we want in a tire is, first, freedom 
from puncture, second, resiliency, and con- 
sequently, speed. The manufacturers can give 
us a tire as resilient and therefore as fast, as any 
one could ask, or, they can give us a tire that is 
practically puncture-proof. But the fast tire 
punctures if it touches a sharp stone or a splinter 
of wood, and the tough tire pushes hardly easier 
than an old-fashioned “bone-sliaker.” However, 
a daring concern in Philadelphia advertises a sort 
of third tire, to be placed between the inner tube 
and the shoe of a double tire, which, they claim, 
makes the tire proof against punctures without 
deadening it in the least. The various pre- 
parations of a liquid nature, to be injected into 
the tire to prevent leaks, which were quite in 
vogue last year, have, in general, been condemned 
by experience. 

The question of single vs. double tires has not 
yet been settled, although most dealers say they 
are selling more of the former. The general ver- 
dict is that the best makes of single tires puncture 
less easily and are more quickly mended than the 
double ones. Besides, it often happens that an 
economical rider finds that a single tire which has 
served its term in that capacity can be fitted with 
an inner tube and last some time longer as a shoe. 
On the other hand, it is conceded that the double 
tire can be repaired more thoroughly than a single 
one and it generally holds air better. In 
saddles the variety offered this year is 
endless, but the perfect saddle has not yet ap- 
peared. The spring saddle post looked like a 
great thing to take away the jar of riding, but it 
proved a hindrance by interfering with the even 
application of power. The wooden handle bars 
which were introduced last year are finding much 
favor this year. The reason is not far to seek. 
The majority of male riders have settled on the 
best position for riding, which is with the body 
bent forward moderately from the hips, resting a 
good share of the weight on the handles. This 
position gives more power than the bolt upright, 
and unlike the hump backed, toad on -shovel 
position of the scorcher, throws the shoulders 
back and the chest out. It calls 011 the arms 
for a good deal of support, and the wooden bar, 
which takes up much of the vibration, is a decid- 
ed help. The same facts account for the popularity" 
of the rams-horn handle shape which is a com- 
promise between the upright and the drop. 

The dust-proof bearings, advertised so favora- 
bly in last year’s wheels have been made this 
year so that they do keep out the dust, and a 
similar device in use first, we believe, on the Vic- 
tor, retains the balls while the bearing is being 
examined and cleaned. A feature of the pro- 
gressive makes is the increased size of the balls, 
following the lead of the Newport, which had 
them last y-ear. This makes the wheel run easi- 
er. The size of the sprockets is quite generally 
increased. No wide-awake maker now puts in a 
seven-toothed rear sprocket, and a twelve tooth- 
ed one is standard in one of the best makes. Of 
course, in order to get a high gear, this needs a 
very large front sprocket ; for instance, a gear of 
70 calls for one with thirty teeth. But the ad- 
vantages are undeniable. To prove this, fasten 
one end of a rope to a heavy weight, and, passing 
the rope around a smooth post the size of your 
wrist, pull the weight toward you. Then repeat 
the experiment, varying it by using a post as 
large as your body, and see how much easier it 


is. The strain on the chain, too, is much less 
with the large sprockets. The great innovation 
of the year, beyond a doubt, is embodied in the 
Racycle, and consists in applying the power direct- 
ly in the plane of the bearings of the axle, and 
not as in other machines, outside of them and 
| transmitting it by a shaft. The crank is forged in 
one piece with a cap which fits over the hub, by 
a patented device, and runs inside of the chain 
and sprockets. Every rider knows the ad- 
vantage of a narrow tread. It enables one to 
push straight down and not sidewise. But, in 
the ordinary machine, this advantage is gained 
| only by losing power in another way— by bring- 
ing the two bearings near each other. Measure- 
ment, in comparison with a wheel of approved 
make, proved that theracycle had a tread narrower 
by ^ inch, at the same time the bearings were 1% 
inch further apart. The makers are justified in 
claiming an increase of power, which they? reckon 
at from 20 to 30 per cent over other wheels. This 
is an unspeakable advantage in hilly districts, 
and the power is no less useful in back-pedalling 
down hill than in climbing. It seems likely 
that all manufacturers will have to adopt this 
arrangement and that the Racycle Co. will have 
to allow their patent to be used on payment of 
\ a royalty. 

THE TRENT AND THE CARRIER. 

The Trent, a high grade wheel, equal to any in 
its class, and the Carrier, a strong serviceable 
! wheel at the popular price of fifty dollars, are 
built in Trenton, at the factory of Mr. Harry E- 
I Stahl, on South Broad street. The Trent, be- 
| sides its beauty of outlines, claims notice for the 
| Trent hub, peculiar to this make, by which the 
bearings can be removed without taking the 
I wheel apart. It is needless to say anything about 
the strength of this hundred dollar wheel, when 
j the cheaper grade made by the same concern has 
| been adopted by the mail carriers ( whence its 
name) for their exceptionally trying service. 
Although both these wheels are in active demand, 

| Mr. Stahl has been obliged to curtail his produc- 
j tion in order to meet the call on his repairing 
department, which is the largest and the most 
completely equipped plant of the sort in the State, 
j He does enamelling and all kinds of repair work, 
j He keeps in stock tires of Trenton manufacture, 
by using which you avoid the tedious delay of 
sending a defective tire to Boston or Hartford to 
have the guarantee made good— not to mention 
the saving of express charges. 

ECLIPSE. 

The Eclipse is specially notable for its wonder 
i ful strength, which is secured in the first place 
; by" a scientific adjustment of parts so as to dis- 
\ tribute the strain justly", and also by the use in 
all the parts, of “ 50 carbon ” steel, which is 
estimated to possess more than twice the strength 
of ordinary steel. 

BARNES. 

The Barnes, well-known to all cycle fanciers 
under its pet name of “The White Flyer,” is an- 
other high grade wheel which is popular in Tren- 
! ton. It is the mount used by both the “world- 
beaters, ” “ Eddie ” Bald and “ Tommy " Cooper. 

TRINITY. 

The new Trinity wheel is perhaps entitled to be 
called the handsomest wheel on the market in 
proportions and in finish, topped off with a solid 
silver gilt name-plate. It has more substantial 
! merits in its double- rein forced front forks, which 
render impossible breakage at what has been about 
the only weak point in the frame of a high-grade 
wheel. The sprockets have cycloidal teeth, giv- 
ing a better hold on the chain and reducing fric- 
tion. It has an adjustment for trueing the hind 
wheel when one has been taken off for repairs, 
which renders it easy" for any' one to secure perfect 
accuracy - atask which with other wheels requires 
an expert mechanic. 

AMERICA. 

The America manufactured by the America 
Company of Chicago, has as its main specialty 
the patent trass frame which combines strength, 
rigidity and lightness in a marked degree. As 
| the crank bracket is supported at the two outside 
points of connection instead of at the center, by 
the forking of the seat-post, loss of power at the 
! pedalling point is avoided. 

STERLING. 

The “Sterling,” too, has recognized the front 
| forks as the weakest spot, which, according to 


the builder of the wonderful one-boss shay, “ mils’ 
stan’ the strain,” and, like him, they have 
wisely determined “ to make that part as strong 
as the rest, ” which they" have done by making 
the fork-crown and the reinforcement each in a 
single forging. The Trenton agent for this 
cy r cle say's that he has had no wheel sent in 
with any part broken in his three years experience. 

LIBERTY". 

The Eiberty, which has an enviable reputation 
as a light-running and graceful wheel, presents 
as its chief points of interest, the contrivance by" 
which the bearings are enclosed in a tube which 
can be removed without changing the adjust- 
ment ; the detachable sprocket ; the new and im- 
proved pattern of adjustable handle-bar, which 
must be seen to be appreciated, and the design 
of the frame, which unites grace and strength. 
The manufacturers have given in their adhesion 
to the detachable tires, on account of the ease 
and rapidity" with which they" can be repaired. 

ORIENT. 

The Orient, another hundred dollar wheel, has 
a monopoly of the best running gear dev T ice on 
the market — the 1 ‘ pitch line chain . ’ ’ This device 
can hardly" be explained without inspection, but 
the principle of it is that the chain, where it is in 
contact with the sprocket, is supported on pro- 
jecting shoulders and on short posts alternating 
with the teeth, so that it is not allowed to grind 
on the hollows between the teeth but is held in 
place like a belt. 

falcon. 

The Falcon, a seventy-five dollar wheel, has an 
economical provision for the rider who means to 
keep to his wheel as long as it goes, and who fore- 
sees the expense of a new sprocket and new 
chain at the end of a y"ear or two. Both these 
articles are made so that they' can be reversed as 
soon as they" have begun to wear, and so their 
life can be doubled. 

HOFFMAN AND NIAGARA. 

The tubing of most good wheels now is 
strengthened by being swaged at the joints, but 
the Hoffman has gained the extreme of strength 
and of lightness by" inserting in all its tubes a 
triangular reinforcement which strengthens even 
the thinnest tube by a perfect set of braces until it 
is practically unbreakable. The Niagara presents 
a crank-hanger in which the right hand piece is 
forged in one piece with the axle, so it can not 
work loose and rattle. 

camera. 

Bicycle and camera go together like hand and 
glove. If there are objects of interest or bits of 
lovely scenery within fifteen miles of you (and 
you live in a queer place if there are not ) the cam- 
era supplies just the one thing lacking to make 
your rides the height of earthly enjoyment — that 
is, a definite object besides the mere exercise. On 
a tour you are certain to see many things that you 
would dearly like to have before y'ou in a real 
picture to freshen your mental photograph of it. 
If your are not already' “heeled ” for such en- 
counters, visit Messrs. Anthony’s place of busi- 
ness, 591 Broadway, N. Y., and look OY'er their 
immense and well selected stock of everything in 
this line. While you are there, ask to see their 
samples of the miraculous new color-photographs, 
described elsewhere in this number. Mention 
the Silent Worker and see how attentive they 
will be ; or if you are in the vicinity of Rochester, 
N. Y., call on the Eastman Kodak Co., and ask 
them to show you their bicycle kodak : or if you 
are not within calling distance a postal will bring 
you their catalogue. Their address can be found 
in our advertising columns. 

CYCLOMETER. 

By all means have your wheel fitted with one 
of the Trenton cyclometers, and thus not only pat- 
ronize a home industry but get the best article on 
the market. The difference may not show at first, 
but they will outwear any other make and will 
not get out of order. As everybody' is interested 
in racing now since the bicycle has eclipsed the 
trotter, you can get an accurate stop-watch from 
this company' for $12.50. By buying from this 
company you have the advantage of knowing 
that the goods are guaranteed by a responsible 
and fair-dealing concern. 

The ordinary" cyclometer has become a matter 
of course on every wheel, but the Flash Light 
and Cyclometer Co., of Tilton, N. H., have 
brought out one which is a decided novelty. As 
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shown in the cut, it registers to 10,000 and re- 
peat, and keeps the thousand figure separate 
from the others. Not only this but it records 
separately the mileage of the trip, up to fifty 
miles. The figures are large enough to be read 
from the saddle, and the machine weighs only 
two ounces. 

TACHOMETER. 

In bicycle attachments — other than those be- 
tween riders of opposite sexes — -one firm places on 
the market a “tachometer”, a small instrument 
for determining at every moment the rate of 
speed in miles per hour. A bicycle watch is an 
almost indispensable part of a cycler's outfit. It 
spares your expensive watch the jolting be- 
fore your eyes all the time, and it enables 
you to measure your speed with tolerable 
accuracy. 

The tendency to extreme lightness has been 
checked, and it is felt that for ordinary purposes 
23 to 25 pounds is about the minimum of safety. 
The extra large tubing used in some machines, 
while no doubt strong enough to bear any strain 
from the rider's weight, is so thin as to be easily 
bent or pierced by a sudden blow from a sharp 
object. 

Contributed for the Bicycle Number, 
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BY HARRIS TAYLOR. 

whole system of education is wrong. 
^ 5 / The teacher should rest during the session 
,\'jb and teach during vacation. Then he could 
have his annual rest while drawing a salarv 7 and 
teach when he has n’t a thing else to do. As it 
is, about the time I have learned the ways of my 
pupils, the nature of the knowledge they are 
capable of assimilating, the kind that gives them 
mental dyspepsia, or which they flath r refuse to 
take, some body tells me, “Onlj- seventy-nine 
days till we go home!” Then tired nature re- 
bels ; my overworked brain demands surcease 
from labor ; I read railway 7 handbooks by the 
score ; and finally decide to spend my summer at 
some place not mentioned in the “World ” Al- 
manac. 

My 7 unceasing, unrelenting search for rest and 
vigorous use of this rest when found, are too 
much for Taylor flesh and blood. The rest-seek- 
ing overwork impairs my health ; I break down 
on the ninth of September — if school happens to 
open on that day 7 . 

Like cures like, A Diet of Worms was neces- 
sary to make Luther a fisher of men. We 
should teach during vacation so that we may be 
prepared to enjoy our time as it should be em- 
ployed during the session, — and might be, if 
directors could see things in the proper light. 

All I have written is profitable and entertain- 
ing; but, come to think of it, I was asked to 
write about cy cling. 

Last summer I overrested myself; and soon 
after school opened my health threatened to part 
with me, and leave a vacuum to be filled with 
pills, pellets, and other stuff that the doctor is so 
willing, for a consideration, to pour into an iras- 
cible patient. I never did like to become a re 
ceptable for a druggist’s surplus fluids, extracts, 
powders, and emulsions ; so I had to think of 
some way of depriving these men who prey upon 
our frailties of even a jot or tittle of my salary. 
If I had my way 7 I would force every 7 doctor into 
the hands of a receiver, and compel every drug- 
gist to increase the area of his bargain counter — 
y 7 es, more, I would make him give an oy'ster with 
every pill. 

I don’t know why I ever thought of a bicycle; 
but I did. May be, it was because Gruver did 
n’t have one. At any rate, I did think of buying 
a wheel, — and asked advice on the subject. I 
was told I could not afford to buy one. This re- 
flection on my financial standing stung me to 
the cptiek ; I bought a wheel that very afternoon. 

I made a serious mistake in learning to ride on 
my own wheel ; never do that. Borrow, by all 
means. If you can’t borrow, s — no, no, that 
would not do ; I cannot afford to give such ad- 
vice. 'file silent steed is an animal of wonderful 
reserve power ; and I found it a brute possessed 
of a bad temper. I could not cinch the flank 
girth. The reins would slip from my hands ; or 
the animal would take the bits in its teeth ; and 


climb a tree. It is a bowelless creature. When- 
ever I tried to kick it in the stomach I struck my 
foot against an iron rod. It would pitch in 
sinuous, worm-fence style, draw itself up in a 
bunch, come down stiff-legged, then rear up on 
its hind legs, and fall back upon me. Riding a 
wall-eyed, calico bronco is a symbolic kinder- j 
garten game compared with one’s first efforts to 
become acquainted with a bicycle. The man who 
sold me the wheel explained the air-cushion na- 
ture of the tires, but forgot to tell me about the 
steel vertebrae. Nobody 7 takes a flight in mid- 
air to light on the wheels ; but that backbone ! 

Notwithstanding the idiosyncracies of my 
wheel, I soon learned to ride. Now I can even 
compute the gearing by consulting a table of 
logarithms. I gained sixteen pounds within a 
week after I began riding. This surplus pond- | 
erosity 7 alarmed me for a time ; but I soon remem- 
bered that my 7 several bruises and swellings 
weighed about six pounds, and that my sweater, 
golf stockings, and other habiliments were as 1 
heavy as they 7 were loud. 

I advise the reader to buy 7 a wheel, if not J 
already the proud possessor of one. If you are j 
in financial straits, buy 7 a cheap one. There are 
plenty on the market just as good as the one 
hundred dollar kind. What’s the use of throw- 
ing money 7 away 7 ? If you are flush, by all means 
get the finest to be had. A cheap wheel can 
never be relied upon. 

<S g) 
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GOOD ROADS. 

Every wheelman is. as a matter of course, in- 
terested in good roads, but we think it is un- 
fortunate for the interests of wheeling that the 
notion has become prevalent that the only good 
roads are the expensive stone roads. As a mat- 1 
ter of fact, good gravel roads, such as we find in : 
the vicinity of Freehold in this state, are. for j 
the bicycle, better, if anything, than macadam. 
They 7 are, when properly made, just as easy rid- 
ing, and the material of which they are made, j 
having no sharp edges like the broken stone used 
in macadam and tel ford roads, will not cut the 
tires. They are also less dusty' in dry weather. 
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Their only disadvantage is that when the frost is 
coming out of the ground, and occasionally after 
very 7 long and heavy rains, they are likely to be 
soft. It is said, too, that for heavy teaming thev 
are not as easy as the stone roads. Where the 
material is at hand, they are made at small 
expense, as compared with stone roads. We may 
often be able to persuade the authorities to 
build gravel roads where the expense of stone 
roads would be too heavy, and wheelmen should 
always be ready accept them as “good roads." 
The same is true, and perhaps in a higher degree 
of thesplend is roadways of Asburv Park, which 
are covered with material (shell we believe) from 
the neighboring shore. 
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ST. JOHN OF BEVERLEY’S HYMN. 

BY H. BEALE ( DEAF POET ). 

O Lord ! who sigfhing, turned and said, 

To the deaf ear ” Be opened;” 

Be present, and Thy blessing give. 

In Thee both deaf and hearing live. 

And though our speech is dead to earth. 

Our thoughts are known above ; 

Where spirits, kindred spirits meet. 

And love is met by love. 

Our primal light from Thee is drawn ; 

Thy touch aroused our good St. John, 

Who first beheld with pitying eye. 

Our ignorance and misery. 

And lo 1 the flame he lighted rolls, 

It catches, kindles, kindred souls, 

Within the lands of Spain and France, 

New bearers bid the light advance. 

Brighter and brighter glows the ray. 

Lit by the hands of de 1'Epee ; 

Sicard and Braidwood still bear on. 

The flame of Beverley ’s St. John. 

Look once again, the scene has changed. 

More brilliant yet. the !>eams have ranged 
The stars and stripes ar floating o'er 
The Deaf-mute’s open College door. 

High on the Mighty “ Unions” prow. 

That Beacon light is blazing now. 

And ever bright and broader glows. 

The flame the blast of Freedom blows. 

We seize tlu- Torch, and onward bear. 

In Christ's Blest Name, receive our prayer. 

The Corner Stone on which we build, 

Almighty Father, bless our Guild ! 

The above hymn — with tlie exception of fourth 
verse — was sung in Beverley Minster on the 
occasion of the first annual Deaf-Mute Pilgrimage 
to that town, on the gth of May, 1S96. Accord- 
ing to the British Deaf Monthly “the vacant 
niches in the west front and tower of Beverley 
Minster are to be filled with a number of 
statues of figures of note in the history and legend 
of Beverley. 

The officials of the Guild of St. John have been 
approached with the object of securing the where- 
withal from this powerful organization to pur- 
chase a statue of St. John of Beverley, which will 
have the second place of honor. ” 

Mr, Brewster R. Allabough, of the Western 
Pennsylvania Institution, started on an article for 
the Bicycle Number, but writes he was unable to 
finish it for want of time. He is an enthusiastic 
cyclist and says he knows of no better mode of 
exercise for the deaf than cycling. Since he took 
to the wheel a number of years ago, be has made 
many long trips. The longest trip he made this 
month was one of 77 miles to Butler and back 
over hilly roads, which he enjoyed very much. 
He will make a trip to New York in Julv. 
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we followed a well beaten side path up by Sand- 
town, through Hamilton Square on toward Wind- 
sor with its picturesque little lake. 

The sun now began to peep through a corn- 
field evidently surprised at finding us out at that 
hour, and the chilly air of morning began to give 
way to his powerful rays, which we began to 
feel. Our heavy sweaters we strapped to the han- 
dle-bars, leaving thin jerseys which were a lux- 
ury on this occasion. 

Stops were made at Windsor and again at 
Hightstown, where we hunted up a restaurant 
which we found closed. A few pistol shots 
brought the proprietor’s head out of his bed-room 
window and when our wants were made known 
he proceeded to dress and get breakfast for us, 
which consisted of sandwiches and milk. It was 
then about six o'clock, fourteen miles having 
been covered. Swinging into our saddles again 
we headed for Freehold, fourteen miles distant, 
where we dismounted, refreshed ourselves with 
ginger ale and enjoyed some Fourth -of-July 
celebrations by the “small boy.” It was about 
7.30 when we left this pretty little town, feeling 
as fresh as when we started. A number of cyclists 
joined us here, including some ladies. The road 
from here, though not macadam, is smooth 
and good and the hills between Colts Neck and 
Eatontown are a perfect delight. All we had to 
do was to push our wheels up one gentle hill and 
coast down in quick succession until Eatontown 
was reached. On consulting our cyclometers we 
found to our surprise that only a few miles re- 
mained to complete the entire distance, which 
was corroborated by the mile-post which read : 
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VASHIMiTOX CROSSING. 

0 N the east bank of the Delaware River, about 
nine miles above Trenton, is the village of 
Titusville. Here a long wooden bridge rest- 
ing on stone piers spans the river and connects 
the Pennsylvania and New Jersey shores. A 
short distance above the bridge, close by the river, 
stands a quadrangular monument about five 
feet high bearing this inscription : 


entire day to make nine miles and return accord- 
ing to the guide posts, which Brown still thinks 
are a delusion and a fraud. Brown. 

<T>C-S> 
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A CENTURY RUN. 

BY G. S. P. 

w "^OME, let’s take a century run to Ocean 
Grove,” said a friend to me last summer 

yvS as we were talking over some prospective 
trips. 

“What, a hundred miles in one day ! Such a 
ridiculous idea had never entered my head. ’ ’ 

“Yes, a hundred miles, ” he continued, “and 
this is how we will do it. We will start at four 
o'clock in the cool of the morning and reach the 
shore by the time the inhabitants of the • Holv 
City by the Sea ’ have finished their morning 
meal. ” 

The speaker was Cecil, a trained athlete and 
expert wheelman, a good natured young man full 
of sport and adventure. 

I had just discarded a 50-lb antiquated wheel 
for the latest creation in steel and pneumatics — a 
23-lb Liberty, “America’s representative wheel, ” 
as the manufacturers style it. The difference 
in propelling power, the thoughts of new scenes, 
new experiences and finally a plunge in the 
breakers at the half hundred mile turning point, 
presented themselves too forcibly to resist the 
temptation, so I said : “I will go. ” 

The word was said. All my preconceived no- 
tions against long distance riding were overcome. 
Arrangements were soon perfected ; July 4th was 
the date selected and a ‘ ' centurion ’ ’ was to accom- 
pany us as pacemaker and guide. 

I had some doubts as to m3' starring powers, so 
I went into training at once, commencing with 
short trips of seven to ten miles and increasing 
them to twentv and thirty at a stretch. Anv 
stiffness in my limbs which might occur during 
training was counteracted by a generous applica- 
tion of witch hazel, so that when the time actual- 
ly- arrived, I felt equal to the task. 

It was about 4.30 in the morning when we met 
on the corner of Greenwood avenue and Chambers 
street, Trenton. We were all in the best of 
spirits, and as we mounted our wheels the Cen- 
turion and Cecil emptied the contents of their 
revolvers in honor of the day and we were off. 

It was now about day -break ; the grey mists 
of morning began to rise from yonder fields, and 
there was something in the air which made us 
feel like pushing the pedals harder, but this was 
unnecessary" as the pedals would respond to 
the slightest touch. 

The Centurion possessed a wonderful degree of 


NEAR THIS SPOT 
WASHINGTON CROSSED THE 
Riy’ER ON CHRISTMAS NIGHT, 


It yvas a bitter night, dark and dismal with 
snow and hail, but Colonel Glover's regiment of 
Marblehead fishermen ferried the yvliole force 
over the river, consisting of about two thousand 
four hundred men with horses and artillery. 
Once over the river there yvas no retreati ng. The 
pass-yvord of the day was “ Victory or Death” 
and the farmer-soldiers yvere resolved to win or die 
with poyvder and ball if possible, or with bayonet 
and clubbed musket, if necessary-. Washington 
was in need of guides, men familiar yvith the 
roads to Trenton, and these he readily- found. 
Concerning one of these guides an interesting 
story is told : A Hessian officer, one day" taking 
a stroll on horseback along the river on tliejersey 
shore near Titusville, came upon a young 
man and woman who, he sayv at a glance, yvere 
lovers. He began to make fun of them and end- 
ed by demanding a kiss. The young man was 
unarmed, but his spirit could not brook such an 
insult to the girl he loved and he would have 
pulled the officer from his horse. The young 
woman coming betrveen them was so badly 
hurt that she died shortly afterwards. The 
young man, a soldier in the American Army, 
made a vow that he would kill that officer 
wlieney'er they" met again, in revenge for the 
insult and the death of the j r oung lady". That 
officer was Colonel Rail and it was a bullet 
from the young man 's musket that killed him 
in the battle of Trenton. 

Nearly- every- one who oyvns a wheel and lives 
yvithin cony'enient distance of this historic spot 
has visited it. 

Brown Jones and Robinson, though liyring in 
Trenton had never been there, and as each possess- 
ed a yvheel, thej" decided to make the trip. It was 
understood that the road yvas good. So they start- 
ed. Brown was not much of a rider though he 
had been practicing for nigh unto tyvo hundred 
years, it seemed to him. Jones and Robinson 
yvere good riders, in their oyvn estimation at least. 
Jones’s theory" of riding yvas to sit bolt upright so 
that a perpendicular line dropped from the tip of 
his nose would pass directly through the crank 
axle. Robinson, on the other hand, preferred to 
ride yvith his nose directly- over the center of the 
handle bar and about eight inches therefrom. 
Well, as has been said, they set out. At least 
Jones and Robinson did. After wrestling with his 
wheel for about five minutes, Brown, too, got in 
the saddle and started. On the yvay Jones and 
Robinson turned a corner and coasted down a by- 
street. Broyym followed and was promptly- pitched 
into the gutter, but suffered no damage. The first 
four or five miles were mostly’ over smooth mac- 
adam roads and the riding yvas pleasant. Then 
came what seemed to be a dozen miles of sand up 
hill and doyvn, with only a narroyv path at the 
side, so narrow indeed that Broyvn could not keep 
his wheel in it and after many unsuccessful at- 
tempts preferred to yvalk, hoping against hope to 
strike a good road farther on, but all in y'ain. He 
actually- footed the three or four miles trundling 
his yvheel, while Jones and Robinson rode ahead 
and sat down and waited for him, for there was no 
giy"e up in Brown and having started on the trip 
he meant to finish it, and he did. Arrived at the 
crossing they rested and regaled themselves yvith 
three immense sandwiches and three bottles of 
ginger ale from the country hotel there, which, by 
the way-, yvas not standing in Washington ’s time. 
The sandyviches, however, were probably left 
over from the Revolutionary period. 

The return trip was made in much less time, as 
another route was followed, but it took them the 


It was only 8.30 and the remaining seven miles 
yvere made in 30 minutes more, over some sandy 
roads. 

The odor of pine trees and cool breezes from 
the ocean as yve entered Asbury and turned up 
Sey"enth Ay r enue, seemed to add to our spirits. 
Here we followed the brick bicy-cle path so con- 
siderateh- provided by Founder Bradle3" for the 
convenience of C3'dists who desire a glimpse of 
the ocean front while they are riding, and in 
another minute we were in Ocean Grove. 

After leaving our yvheels at the cottage yvliere 
some nineteen pupils of the New Jersey- School 
for the Deaf were spending the summer, we set 
out for the bathing grounds and lost no time in 
exchanging our riding costume for bathing suits, 
and for the next three hours yve diy-ided the time 
betw-een dips in the surf and rolling about on the 
hot bed of sand free to every body. The salt 
yy-ater seemed to put us in fine condition for the 
return trip.yvhich yve began at 3 p.m., after partak- 
ing of a heariy- dinner and leaving the children 
a generous suppH- of firecrackers for taking care 
of and cleaning up our yvheels, yvhich, b3" the 
yva3", yvere very dirty. 

On the return trip, the brick bic3"de path at 
Asbury yvas impassable, on account of the cele- 
bration that dav of the 25th anniversary of the 
founding of Asburv Park. It would seem in- 
credible that such a magnificent place, with a 
population in summer of 50,000 souls, could have 
sprung into existence in such a short time, and 
3-et such is the fact nevertheless. 

On the return trip yve got on the yyrong road 
after passing Hightstown, something which hap- 
pens to nearly ever3' wheelman as he goes over 
the route for the first time. It was a very bad 
road, too, full of sand, w-ithout ey-en a side path, 
and we lost nearl3 r an hour before yve found the 
main road again, so by the time we dismounted 
at Hamilton Square it was pitch dark. The only 
one in the party rvho carried a lantern was Cecil. 
This he lit and led the yvay, while 1 brought up 
in the rear. Guided b3" this little red light I 


ROLLING UP THE MILES 


agilitv as yvell as control over his wheel, and he 
amused us, without breaking the pace, by- reading 
a daiK' paper fresh from the Tme American office, 
turning and folding it and lighting his cigarette 
with as much ease and unconcern as if he yvere 
sitting in an eas3 - chair, yvithout resting his 
hands on the handle bars for a full mile. 

On we glided over the smooth macadam road 
w-hich reaches out to the Fair Grounds, and then 
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managed to creep along in the middle of the road 
in silence, for every thing seemed muffled. The 
sensation I experienced was indescribable. My 
eyes bulged out in their hopeless eagerness to see 
the two moving forms of my companions. There 
was the dreaded approach of other vehicles, which 
could not be heard or seen and then there was 
the hare possibility 7 of Mr. Centurion taking a 
tumble and I should crash into him and his 
wheel, as he was directly in front of me. It is a 
wonder, how I kept my equilibrium, but finally 
we reached home in safety and separated after 
declaring we had one of the most enjoyable out- 
ing days of our life. 

As to exhaustion. There was none to speak of 
and my companions were contemplating a trip to 
Bordentown that same night. This is likely due 
to the good judgment in the use of refreshments 
and the average rate of speed per hour and the 
frequent stops. 

KING TOMMY’S RISE AND FALL. 

Tommy was ruled by his father and mother, 
Tommy was bossed in' his older brother. 

Tommy was tyrannized over each hour 

By a very small maid with the face of a flower, 

But one day Tommy was given a wheel 
And he felt like a king on a throne of steel. 

Now a sudden rise from a serf to a king 
Has always proven a dangerous thing. 

The people who come into power too quick 
Go up like a rocket and down like a stick. 


Superior Facilities — — — « =7 

kok Repairing Bicycles. 

Besides the best equipped bicycle repairing de- 
partment in New Jersey, we can call into service 
all the facilities of our complete bicycle manufact- 
uring plant. This enables us to do difficult and 
extensive repairs that would be impossible in a 
less perfectly 7 equipped shop. 

Our enameling, nickeling and machine depart- 
ments turn out the best possible work. 

Give us a caii. Harry E. Stahl, 

Successor to 

Trenton, N. J. Tomlinson & Stahl. 

We Want Our Friends 

to know that we have the agency for the 

ECLIPSE BICYCLE 

AND THE 

BARNES BICYCLE 

and that if they cannot be suited with either 
of these they "are indeed hard to please. 

Repairing. Sundries. Old wheels taken 
in exchange. 

CLARK BROS CO. Warren & W. Hanover Sts. 


Hulse Lovett 
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King Tom, before the first day was done, 

Was Emperor, Sultan, and Czar in one. 

He owned the pavements, he owned the street. 

He ran the officers off their beat. 

He frightened the coachmen out of their wits 
As he scorched right under their horses’ bits. 

Pedestrians fled when they saw him approach. 

He caused disaster to carriage and coach. 

For he never turned out and his pace never slowed ; 
His bell was a signal to clear the road ; 
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We are Special Agents for Z 

THE AMERICAN $ 1 OO 
THE BISON lOO 

THE GLADIATOR 85 

Bicycles repaired and parts furnished at short notice. 
Bicycle sundries. Nickel Plating done at reasonable 
prices. 

99-101 S. Clinton Ave., 

TRENTON, N.J. 


And I would not repeat, indeed, not I, 

What the truckman said when his bike went by. 

King Tom only winked in their eyes with a grin. 
Proud of his power to make them siu. 

And bolder and bolder each day he grew. 

And faster and faster his bicycle flew ; 

And he was certain he owned the earth 
And all that was on it from girth to girth. 

And he always got off without hurt or scratch, 
Till all of a sudden lie met his match. 

Reigning one time in his usual splendor. 

He came face to face with a Cable’s fender. 

He rang his bell for tlie right of way, 

But a biker may ring till his hair turns gray, 


Trenton Cyclometers 



give unequalled 
satisfaction in act- 
ual service. Ask 
your agent for 
them. 

TRENTON 
WATCH CO. 

Trenton, New Jersey. 


And a Cable Car or its Cousin Trolley 
Will pay no heed to that sort of folly. 

All that King Tom recalls of that day, 

Was riding into the milky way, 

Where lie saw all the stars in the heavens. Well, 
There isn’t much more of his reigti to tell. 

He gave his wheel to his brother Bill 
And walks on two crutches and always will. 

And he savs as he looks at his wooden leg, 

" 1 went up like a rocket and down like a peg." 

— Ella Wheeler Wilcox'. 


Orient Cycles — Si 00 

(Leads the Leaders) r 
Contains the best material and work- 
manship that money can procure. 
PITCH CHAIN fitted to ’97 Orients exclusively. 

-Rtv ^ INVESTIGATE. ^ ^ ^ 

All grades bicycles at all prices. 

Kaufman’s, 

33 Ijafhyette St. 123 S. Broad. St. 



The Latest Cyclometer. 

The Tally Dlul Cyclometer made 
lnJour models by the Flash Llgld 
x Cyclometer Co.. Tilton. X. H.. 
keeps dally trips and the season's 
milt age separately and Independ- 
ently and all can be read con- 
stant!.' from thesaddle Tilts trip 
feature Is fast gaining favor with 
hlcycle riders who are tired of 
writing down the season's reglsi- 
er u>f their old style cyclometers) 
on the piazza post and subtract- 
ing at night In orderto determine 
the miles ridden for the day 
With the tally dial cyclometer It 
Is only necessary to set the trip 
hand in starting’ and at night It 
shows the correct nu in Iter of miles 
ridden during the day. while the season's register has gone on 
registering also and cannot be disturbed. Model C sell ■ tort 1 50 
and has a ivglster of 10.000 season's miles and 50 mllet trip. 
Model 11 1 1.25 with 1000 miles season’s record and trip. Model 
A. Season's record only. 75 cents (cheapest and Lest on the mar- 
ket.) And Model D 1 1.00 records 10.000 season's miles. 

cut ( Model C ) reads season's record 5746 miles, and trip for 
day 12 miles, with fraction of S B miles. 

At annfacturers of Cyclometers and Flash I-iglit Signs. 
FLASH LIGHT A CYCLOMKTF.K CO. 

Tilton, New Hampshire. 



FOR SALE. 

L ADIES’ WHEEL, Ferris '!*(! model : 68 gear ; Vim 
tire: may lie seen at Deaf-Mute School, 8 am. to 


FROM THE “ DAILV BI LLETING” 

A I.ittle Paper I*ri ntc-cl for Tlie Pupils of 
tlie New Jersey Scliool. 

Thursday , April 15. 

A box of flower-plants cattle to the school to-day. 
They will be planted to-day. They will bear flowers 
this summer. 

Yesterday afternoon the boys had a game of baseball. 
Mr. Abbott pitched for one side. Mr. Sharp played sec- 
ond base. Walter Jackson made a fine catch in centre 
field. I am surprised that sucli a little fellow can catch a 
long fly. He will make a dandy player when he is a 
big boy . 

Friday , 16. 

There will be no school this afternoon on account of 
its being Good Friday. 

Mr. Porter got an article for tlie May Silent Worker 
from Mrs. Porter's sister who is in the University at Palo 
Alto, Cali font ia. It is about bicycling in California and 
she sent a lovely picture to go with the article. Mr. Jen- 
kins hopes to have an article from his brother in Italy 
about wheeling in that country. 

Saturday , 77. 

This morning Mr. Jenkins got a letter from Mrs. 
Jones who used to be the girls’ supervisor here . She en- 
closed money for her subscription for the Silent Wor- 
ker, and she sent her love to the girls. She is living in 
Chicago now. 

Adolph Krokenberger used his half holiday to go a 
fishing. He is a faithful disciple of Izaak Walton. He 
caught an eel, a catfish and three roach. They averag- 
ed about six inches in length. 

Yesterday there was tio school after the first period. 
Mr. Jenkins lectured to the pupils in the chapel after re- 
cess. In the afternoon they played. 

Yesterday afternoon Mr. Jenkins took the girls to walk . 
They went to Spring Lake Park, and picked wild flowers. 
They found violets and spring beauties and squirrel com. 
Thej’ picked several baskets full of them. They were 
pretty tired when they reached home. 

Monday, 19. 

School begins this morning at half past ten, so that the 
teachers and pupils who went home for Easter can 
get back in time for school . 

Yesterday was Easter and all the churches were pretti- 
ly decorated in honor of the day. The pupils who went 
to Christ Church each received a colored egg. Every- 
body had flowers for Easter. 

The express wagons were kept busy on Saturday, 
bringing boxes for the children. 

On Friday last. Mr. Jenkins met Mr. R. C. Stephenson 
at the railroad station. He had just come from his 
home at Cape May. and was on his way to Newport, 
R. I.. where he will join the Newport professional team. 
He was very well, and looked as strong as a horse. He 
wished to be kindly remembered to the pupils ami other 
friends at the school. 

Thursday, 22. 

Miss Conger’s sister-in-law. Mrs. Ellison Conger, came 
quite unexpectedly to see her yesterday morning. Of 
course Miss Conger was delighted, and took her sister 
through the school . 

Mr. L- B. Long. Mount Airy, visited the school on 
Tuesday. He can spell and understand signs very 
well. He was pleased with his visit and to-day he 
sent to Mr. Jenkins a hook called" How?" with this 
inscription: " A souvenir of a most pleasant visit to the 
Trenton Institution, April 20th. 1897. " Mr. Jenkins wrote, 
thanking him. and has placed the book in the boys' li- 
brary . 

Our neighbor. Mr. John Wright, has been appointed 
receiver of the dry goods house of Grant & Co . . which lias 
recently foiled. He will wind up the business. 

Tlie older pupils are much interested in the war lietweeti 
Greece and Turkey. Itseems as if the Turks have gained 
an advantage overtlie Greeks. The pupils all sympathize 
with the Greeks. 

Friday, 2j. 

I)r. Barwis is examining pupils everyday, to find about 
their health. He has finished with the boys and he is 
now examining the girls. Most of the pupils have noth- 
ing the matter with them, but some are very delicate. 

The hoys are improving in keeping order when they 
march into school or to the shops. Some of tlie boys 
have been appointed officers by Mr. Sharp, and they help 
to keep good order. It looks nice to see them march 
like soldiers. 

Saturday, 24. 

This afternoon Miss Dey is going to take her pupils to 
Spring Lake Park, for an outing. They will have a good 
time. 

Wednesday was Isaac Lowe's birthday. He was seven 
years old. His mother sent him five cents, fora birthday 
present. 

Yesterday afterday Mrs. Keeler took her class out the 
last hour and let them play in tlie yard, under her eye. 
Every pupil in the class liad perfect lessons every day 
this week . 

Lately the boys have been taking an interest in march- 
ing and they present a fine appearance, like the hoys at 
New York and at Mt. Air}-. On this account. Mr. Sharp 
decided to let them play ball yesterday afternoon, as the 
weather was so lovely, instead of working in the 
gymnasium. They formed sides, captained by Kroken- 
bergerand by Bessman respectively. Krokenberger’s 
side won, by the score of 20 to 11. 
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Unwilling to give up horses altogether, Captain Felhnin effected a 
compromise His first appearance in the park created quito a sensation 



ipmaig 


Curers of 


TRENTON, N. J. 


New Jersey History 
and Genealogy 
a Specialty 
at the Largest 
Book Store in N. J. 

C. L. TRAVER, 
108 S. Broad Street, 
Trenton, N. J. 



Bicycle 

Ikodahs 


NOTHING SO FITS INTO THE PLEASURES 
OF BICYCLING AS PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Pocket Kodaks, Cartridge Kodaks. 
Bullets and Bulls-Eyes, 

$5.00 to $25.00. 

Especially adapted to the wheelman’s use. They 
use our light-proof Film Cartridges and can be 

LOADED IN DAYLIGHT. 

“Bicycle Kodaks" booklet free at agencies or by mail. 


qrUE NEW JERSEY DEAF-MUTE 
I SOCIETY, organized Nov. 3d, 1803. 
Meets every Saturday eve, at No. 755 
Broad St., Newark, N. J., for social pur- 
poses, except the second and last in each 
mouth which are devoted to regular business 
meetings. Its object is “to cult i vate moral , 
intellectual and social feelings, and to up- 
hold and assist what is deemed beneficial to 
its members as individuals.” The officers 
for the ensuing year are Paul E. Kees, 
President ; John B. Ward, Vice-President; 
Edward Manning, Recording Sec'y ; Clias. 
T. Hummer, Financial Sec y ; A. Lincoln 
Thomas, Treasurer; John J. Limpert, 
Marshal. Executive Committee, Charles 
Lawrenz, Jr. , Chairman, William Hutton & 
Henry Wentz. All communications should 
be addressed to No. 755 Broad St. , Newark 
N. J. 


$2,853.00 in Prizes for 
Kodak Pictures. 
$1,475.00 in Gold. 

Send for Prize Contest ” 
Circular. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO, 

Rochester, N. Y. 


Sent Free! 

To any person interested in humane- 
matters, or who loves animals, we will 
send free, upon application, a copy of the 
“ ALLIANCE,” the organ of this Society. 
In addition to its intensely intersting read- 
ing, it contains a list of the valuable and. 
unusual premiums given by the paper. 
Address THE NATIONAL HUMANE 
ALLIANCE, 410-411 United Charities 
Building, New York. 


D. P. Forst & Co . , 

j -M: .... WHOLESALE GROCERS & 


Provisions 


Trenton City Sueur Cure. 


^@|| W. H. SKIRM. 

j JOSEPH M. FORST. 
C< <l ! WM. S. COVERT. 


F. S. Katzenhach & Co., 

35 EAST STATE STREET, TRENTON, N. J. 

Hardware, Heaters, Ranges, Mantles, 
Grates, Tile Heaters and Facings. 

Plumbers, Steam and Gas Fitters, Steam and Hot Water Heating. 

ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES. BICYCLES. BICYCLE SUPPLIES 


The Silent Worker is the best illustated paper for the 
Deaf. Subscribe for it. Only 50 cents a year. 


EDUCATIONAL LEAF CABINET. 




CT.ORRD. open. 

(Patent applied for.) 


A New Device for School Use, in which can be 
mounted for preservation and use, specimens of Pen Work, 
11 ml Maps, Charts, Clippings, Photographs or Illustrations of 
any kind. 

MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 

New Jersey School-Church 
Furniture Co. 


TRENTON, - 


NEW JERSEY. 


"Write for Circular and Prices, a] bo Catalogue of Sobool 

Furniture. 
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BOOKS 

SUPPLIES 


FIFTH AYE 
N. Y. CITY 


•< J. M. BURGNER » 

Millham Vienna Bakery 


No. 615 Clinton Avenue, 


GEO. W. PRICE, 

DKALKK IN 

fresh Pork, Sausage, Lard & Hams 

* * Prepared * * 
lleef, Ham and Breakfast Mutton 

Stalls 43 and 44, City Market. 


THE NEW JERSEY 

State Normal and Model Schools 


Examined by skilful 


Specialists 


TAYLOR & YATES, 


STATE 4. WARREN STS , 
TRENTON, N. J. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed, 


J THE NORMAL SCHOOL 


DEALERS IN „ 

Fish and Oysters, 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 

City Market, Trenton, N.J 


Is a professional School, devoted to the preparation of teachers for the 
Public Schools of New Jersey. 

Its course involves a thorough knowledge of subject matter, the 
faculties of mind and how so to present that subject mutter as to conform 
to the law of mental development. 


We have always on hand the t*st shades of 

-^LEHIGH COALS-** 

For domestic and iimnufticluruig purposes, 

ALSO KINDLING WOOD. 

Now is the time Co order r, m 1 25 cents per ton 

discount for cask . . 

Michael Hurley, 

512 Perry St. 


WAGNER & MEYER, 


- Butchers - 

Dealers in BEEF, PORK. VEAL, LAMB 
and MUTTON. 

Stalls 45 and 46 , City Market. 


THE MODEL SCHOOL 


Isa thorough Academic Training School preparatory to college, business 
or the drawing-room. 

The schools are well provided with apparatus for all kinds of work, 
laboratories, manual training room, gymnasium, Ac. 

The cost per year for boarders, including hoard, washing, tuition, 

books, Ac., is from $154 to $160 for those intending to teacli and $200 
for others. 

The cost for day pupils is four dollars a year for cost of books for those 
intending to teach, and from $26 to $58 per year, according to grade, 
for those in the Model. 

The Boarding Halls are lighted by gas, heated by steam, well ventilated, 
provided with baths and the modern conveniences. The sleeping rooms 
are nicely furnished and very cosy. 

For further particulars apply to the Principal, 


) YOU KNOW 

HOTTEL 


Lor Artistic Photographs © © © © # 

*o toKRAUCH’S 
STUDIO 

15 BJ. State St. 
(Beer’s old stand) 

Tlie finest cabinet In this city at $3 per dozen, 


Sells the best $1.50 and $2.00 Derby in th« 
city, also a full line of fine Hats, 
College Caps, &c. 

33 East State St. 


C. RIBSAM & SONS, 

Nurserymen 

Florists and Seedsmen 

Broad and Front Streets, 

TRENTON. N. J. 


If nine out of ten are customers of mine, 
why can't I have you 1 Tidil’s Pure 
Drugs tor Prescriptions. 

M. TIDD, Pharmacist 

ci n „. 1694 S. Broad Street and cor. 
oiuics iHamilton and Clinton Aves., 


SAMUEL HEATH, 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER IN 

LUMBER, LIME, COAL and WOOD, 

334 Perry St., Trenton, N. J. 

Telephone 53. 


In a Hurry 
To Paints 


JOHN E. THROPP & SONS CO 

;> MARINE 

& STATIONARY 

ENGINES & BOILERS 


J. M. ATWOOD, 

Dealer iu 

Fish, Game and Oysters. 

35 East Front St., Washington Market, 

TRENTON, N. J. 


Go TO 

CONVERY & WALKER, 

139 North Broad St., 
and see tlie largest line of Furniture and 
Carpets In tlie city. 


MACHINERY OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 
HEAVY CASTINGS—— 


REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO 


T0LLS 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 

SPOPTIXG GOODS GAMES. 

Outdoor Sports 

& Amusements. 


TRENTON 


Are all those who appreciate the value 
of paint as a protection against the ele- 
ments. The paints you get from us will 
be the genuine article, and the color of our 
prices match our paints. 

A fresh coat of paint put in the right 
place bids defiance to Time our homes to 
deface. I sing thy praises. Paint, who 
Bnvest from decay, and holds Old Time’s 
destroying hand, and snyest to him nay. 
For best Paints, Oils, Varnishes, Ac., call 
on 


Some People — 

Talk with their hands, but money talks louder in my store than in 
any other in Trenton. 

That means I give more value for a dollar than any competitor. 

Successor to R F C. tin son 

R. A. DONNELLY. * * Famous Clothier, 

OPERA HOUSE STORES. 


WE ARE HEADQUARTERS 

for Palms, Ferns, Fancy Foliage Plants, 
Orchids, Chrysanthemums, Hardy Flow- 
ering Plants, Seeds and Bulbs. 

Write for ’97 catalogue, mentioning 
this paper. 

PITCHER «fc M AND A, 

John N. May. Receiver. SHORT HILLS. N. J. 


The better you become acquainted with our business 
methods, the more you learn of the liberal manner with which 
we deal with our patrons — the more goods you will buy of us 
each year. S. P. DUNHAM & CO., 

Dry Goods and Millinery, Trenton. 


E. F. HOOPER & CO 


You Can Get It at 
Kaufman’s: 


No. 8 South Warren Street, 


Only exclusive Paint House in the city. 
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OBACamera 

Loaded in delight Price 

Send for free Booklet JP J 

E & H. ANTHONY & CO. 

591 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


nrr-i 


Shoes. 

Largest Stock in Trenton. 

A. T. Williams 

139 North Broad Street. 


TERMS OF ADMISSION 


PRINCIPAL, 

WESTON JENKINS, A.M. 

STEWARD, 

THOMAS F. HEARNEN. 

MATRON, 

MRS. LAURENCIA F. MYERS 


T HE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR 
Deaf-Mutes, established by act approv- 
ed March 31st, 1882, offers its advantages on 
the following conditions : The candidate 
must be a resident of the State, not less 
than eight nor more than twenty-one years 
of age, deaf, and of sufficient physical 
health and intellectual capacity to profit by 
the instruction afforded. The person mak- 
ing application for the admission of a child 
as a pupil is required to fill out a blank form, 
furnished for the purpose, giving necessary 
information in regard to the case. The 
application must be accompanied by a cer- 
tificate from a county judge 


H. E. STEVENS 

ARCHITECT, 

M ERCH ANTVILLE, N. J. 

Plans, specifications and estimates fur 
nislied for all kinds of buildings. (Jhurchc 
and school work a specialty. Correspond 
ence solicited. 


SUPERVISOR OF BOYS. 

B. H. SHARP. 


ASSISTANT SUPERVISOR, 

MISS ANNA C. FITZPATRICK 


SUPERVISOR OF GIRLS, 

MRS. LOLA M. SWARTZ 


ATTENDING PHYSICIAN, 

ELMER BARWIS, M.D 


NURSE, 

MRS. ELIZABETH V. SMITH 

RECEIVER, 

MISS CARRIE S. CONGER. 


county 

clerk of the county, or the chosen free- 
holder or township clerk of the township, 
or the mayor of the city, where the appli- 
cant resides, also a certificate from two 
freeholders of the county. These cer- 
tificates are printed on . the same sheet 
with the forms of application, and are 
accompanied by full directions for fill- 
ing them out. Blank forms of application 
and an\' desired information in regard to 
the school, may be obtained by writing to 
the following address : 

Weston Jenkins, A.M., 

Trenton, N. J. Principal, 


The modern stand' 
ard Family Medi- 
cine : Cures the 
common every-day 
ills of humanity. 


Teachers of Academic Department. 

Rowland B. Li-oyd. A.B. 

Miss Virginia H. Bunting, 
Mrs. Rosa Keeler, 

Miss M a ry D. Tilson. 

Miss M. Oakley Bockef.. 

Miss Helen C. Yail. 

Miss Agnes March. 

Miss H. Maude Dellicker. 
Miss Estella M. Dey. 

Industrial Department. 

Mrs. Frances H. Porter, 

George S. Porter, 

Louis R. Abbott, . . 

Walter Whalen, 

Miss Emma L. Bilbee, 


, . Drawing 

Printing 
■Wood working 
Slioemaking 
. Sewing 


Sdentifio American 
Agency for ^ 


Dry Goods, 

Cloaks, 

Millinery 

EVERYTHING NEW AND DESIRA- 
BLE AT THE LOWEST PRICES AT 
WHICH THEY CAN BE SOLD. . . 
WAITING AND RETIRING ROOMS 
FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. . . 


MATTHEWS & STEEPY 


TRENTON 

HARDWARE v CO 


Florida and 
Hot-house Produce 


(Successors to Dunn Hardware and Paint Co.) 


Hardware, House- Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, 
Heaters, Ranges, Stores. Grates, 
Tiles, Wood and Slate Mantels, 

Tin Roofing, Gas Fixtures, 

Oil Cloths, &c., Sc. 


A SPECIALTY. 


CHICKEN 

and GAME in st 


THE GRANT DRY 600DS 00., 
105-109 E. State st 


13 and 14 City Market, 


13 E. State St. TRENTON, N. J. 
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LA-fJ-l' 




STATE BOARD OF 

1 

EDUCATION. 

Bond V. Thomas, . . 

. . Millville. 

George A. Frey, . , 

Camden. 

J. BrNGiiAM Woodward, 

. Bordentown. 

* Silas R. Morse, . . 

Atlantic City. 

S. St. John McCutchen, . Plainfield. 

T. Frank Appleby, . 

. Asbuiy Park. 

s Steven C. Lakison, . 

. Hackettstown. 

Stephen Pierson, . . 

Morristown. 

- Francis Scott, ... 

. . Paterson. 

Joseph P. Cooper, . . 

. Rutherford. 

James M. Seymour, . . 

. . Newark. 

James L. Hays, . . . 

. . Newark. 

Otto Crouse 

Jersey City. 

Evan Steadman, . . . 

Hoboken. 

Benjamin A. Campbell, 

Elizabeth. 

James Owen, . . . . 

. Montclair. 

Officer# of The Hoard. 

James L. Ha vs, President 


Benjamin H. Campbell, 

Vice-President. 

Chahi.es J. Baxter, Secretary. 

William S. Hancock, T 

reasurer School 

for Deaf-Mutes. 











